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“Good-bye, Sweetheart!” 


A TALE IN THREE PARTS. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON, Avtuor or “ComMETH UP AS A FLOWER,” ETO. 


Cuapter III. 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


Ir is afternoon tea-time, and that high festival is always held in the 
hall. Scrope knows that there is no hope of bézique to-night, and 
Paul sees that a ¢éte-d-téte is unlikely. They have therefore retired to 
the smoking-room, and, with their enmity temporarily smothered, and 
their friendship as temporarily re-born, are smoking the pipe of peace 
together. Only the three sisters lounge round the fire in easy-chairs ; 
the fire, in burning, makes the low quiet noise that is fire’s talk. 

“ How I ever shall bring myself to call him ‘ Paul,’ Iam sure I do not 
know,” says Sylvia, gently waving to and fro the hand-screen with which 
she is shading her face. “ If it were a three or even a two-syllabled name 
—Augustus, or Reginald, or Henry—it would not sound half so familiar; 
but ‘Paul!’ there is something so abrupt and uncompromising about 
it; however, I managed to bring it out at luncheon. I said, ‘Paul, will 
you cut me some partridge? Did you hear? He looked so pleased.” 

“T do not think he heard,” says Jemima, maliciously. “I always 
tell Lenore that he is like Dr. Johnson—deaf while he is eating.” 

“Oh, but he did, though!” retorts Sylvia, quickly, getting rather 
pink. “I knew it by his face; one can always tell by a man’s face 
when he is rubbed the right way.” 

Jemima looks across sceptically at Lenore, who smiles lazily back. 

“Do you remark that he never calls me anything but ‘Mrs. 
Prodgers’ ?”’ continues Sylvia, complacently ; “ many a man would have 
taken advantage of his situation to ‘Sylvia’ me at once. I think it go 
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particularly gentlemanlike of him, and I shall tell him so as soon as 
we get on a little more easy terms; you might give him a hint, 
Lenore, that he need not be so ceremonious for the future.” 

“T do not think it has anything to say to gentlemanlikeness,” 
replies Jemima, who has retained all her old aversion for hearing Mr. Le 
Mesurier complimented. ‘“ He does not remember your Christian name.” 

“Tmpossible!” cries Sylvia, now thoroughly nettled. ‘ How can 
he help knowing it when he hears Charlie Scrope calling me by it 
fifty times in the course of the day? By-the-bye, I must tell that boy 
that it will not do for him to be Christian-naming me before all those 
people at the Websters to-night. Poor fellow! he means no harm ; but I 
suppose it is one of the penalties of being left so early alone in the world, 
that one sets people’s tongues wagging more easily than others do.” 

“ What a trial the Websters are!” says Jemima, groaning. “To 
dine out on Christmas Day! It would be a hardly greater heathenism 
to give a ball on Good Friday !” 

“And such a regiment of us going, too!” says Lenore, sitting up 
in her chair, and pushing back the restive hair-pins that her reclining 
attitude has displaced. “One, two, three, four, five—like a flock of 
ducks waddling into the room one after another.” 

“T do not see why we need waddle!” says Sylvia, with dignity. 

“T do hate visiting in a patriarchal manner with all my tribe!” 
returns Lenore, energetically. 

Her betrothed is quite of her mind ; suavity of manner is never his 
forte ; but he has difficulty in manifesting even his usual amount of 
complaisance, when he discovers what his fate is to be. 

“Oh, Mrs. Prodgers, could not you leave Lenore and me at home ? 
We should never be missed out of such a multitude,” he says, vainly 
hoping for a reprieve at the last moment. “ There is something so 
appalling in being trotted out as two people who are going to commit 
matrimony ; an engaged couple are always everybody’s legitimate butt.” 

“T do not think you need be afraid of that,” says Sylvia, speaking 
with the happy mixture of sisterliness and coquetry with which she 
always addresses her future connection. “You see you have never 
been seen with us before, and Char——, I mean Mr. Scrope, has always 
been en évidence. I think he is generally looked upon as the happy 
man. Lenore, would not Paul have laughed the other night to see 
the way in which the Ansons manceuvred to let you have the morn- 
ing-room to yourselves? If they are there to-night, we may have quite 
a pleasant little mystification.” 

At the conclusion of this speech, Scrope smiles oddly, Jemima reddens, 
Lenore rushes headlong into a remark that has neither head, tail, nor 
middle, and Paul—Paul is putting on his overcoat; his face is turned 


away—one cannot see it. 
* * * * * * 
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They look to themselves—or rather to some of themselves—an in- 
ordinately long string, as they file into the Websters’ drawing-room : 
three long-tailed ladies, two swallow-tailed men. The light is very 
subdued, even more so than people usually have it in the five minutes 
before dinner. Paul gives up the idea of making out the Webster 
family in detail till dinner; then Lenore will explain them to him 
sufficiently to prevent his descanting on the ugliness of a wife to a 
husband, or making disparaging remarks about a child to a parent. 
As he stands near the fire, furnishing the room, in company with half 
a dozen other men—whom he regards with the innate distrust and 
thinly-veiled suspicion with which every Englishman regards every 
other Englishman who has the misfortune to be unknown to him—his 
spirit soothes itself. The drive was the worst part, and that is over: 
not allowed to decline into comfortable silence and semi-sleep by Sylvia, 
next whom he sat, and obliged by the noise the omnibus made to say 
“ What ?” and “TI beg your pardon, I did not catch what you said,” in 
answer to all her low-murmured prettinesses. 

He will be very kind to Lenore to-night. Hitherto he has made 
her Christmas Day rather tearful, poor child! Well, she shall have a 
thoroughly happy evening, if he can compass it; after all, perhaps, 
he will have better chances of private commune with her, of sweet 
grave talk, and sweeter looks into her lovely loving eyes, than he 
would have had in the small home-party, with Jemima and Sylvia 
staring at him. 

These thoughts are interrupted by the approach of an old lady in a 
yellow gown (to whom he has a dim idea of having been introduced as 
hostess), who leads him up to a plain girl in blue, presents him, and 
leaves him beside her, with a whispered request that he will take her 
in to dinner. 

In a moment afterwards that festival is announced. Paul sees men 
and women, all equally unknown to him, paired together, marching 
solemnly off. Presently a couple, of whom neither man nor woman is 
unknown to him, sweep by—Lenore and Scrope. 

“This is part of the pleasant little mystification, I suppose,” he 
thinks, setting his teeth. ‘ Who knows if Lenore were not a party 
to it?” But the ungenerous thought is no sooner formed than he is 
disabused of it by the expression of the beautiful face, that, unhappily 
for itself, can never keep its own secrets. She looks at him over her 
shoulder with a look of unaffected angry disappointment, shrugs her 
shoulders almost imperceptibly, while her lips frame words which he 
rather feels than hears to be, “'Too bad!” 

On the very smallest encouragement she would outrage propriety 
by dropping Scrope’s arm and running to him. Perhaps, after all, 
he may be able to sit on the other side of her. He catches up his 
ugly blue fate in a hurry, and hastens off with her in pursuit; but it 
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is too late—another couple have struck in and occupied the coveted 
place ; he has to content himself with being nearly opposite. 

There is a great deal of holly and mistletoe about the room. Most 
of the women have holly in their hair; it does not look particularly 
pretty, and scratches their heads and necks. Altogether, there is a 
great affectation of Christmas cheer and jollity. But the entrées are 
cold, the champagne is all froth and sweetness, and the sherry is not 
to be named in the same breath with Mrs. Prodgers’s. 

Scrope has’ no idea of allowing his neighbour to lapse into senti- 
mental silence and wistful gazes across the table. He has got her 
now to himself for a full hour and a half; except under pretext of a 
bleeding nose, or improbably sudden indisposition, she cannot get away 
from him. 

“ Miss Lenore, the expression of your face reminds me of a scene in 
‘ The Taming of the Shrew’: ‘ Enter Horatio, with his head broken.’” 

Lenore declines to smile. 

“Tt is not my fault that Mrs. Webster has not entered with her 
head broken,” she answers, with perfect gravity. 

“Why so?—for giving us such drink as this? Well, it 7s filthy 
stuff !” 

“For making such a stupid mistake as to send me out to dinner 
with you.” 

He bows his blonde curled head ceremoniously. “Thanks.” 

“Engaged people always go in to dinner together,” says Lenore, 
trenchantly. 

“On what principle, I never could divine. With a whole lifetime to 
get sick of each other in, why they should be crammed down each 
other’s throats before there is any legal necessity, I never could see,” 

“That is their affair.” 

“Mrs. Webster was aware of the barbaric custom,” says Scrope, 
growing as red as any girl. “She was good enough to imagine that 
it was I that was engaged to you.” 

Lenore reddens, and turns down the corners of her mouth. 

“ What could have put so grotesque an idea into her head ?” 

“There is nothing grotesque about it,” replies the young man, 
coolly. “Internally, we may be conscious of how distasteful to, and 
dissimilar from, each other we are; but outwardly, we are rather 
suitable.” 

“T do not see it” (very icily). 

“Miss Lenore” (turning round and bending over her, to speak low 
and eagerly), “ why do you thrust your happiness so obtrusively under 
my nose? DoI deny your bliss? Do I pretend to be as happy as 
you?” She is silent. ‘ We cannot all be Paul Le Mesuriers, you 
know,” says Scrope, with a rather jarring laugh. “Of course, we 
would if we eould ; but, as we cannot, you must bear with us.” 
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Lenore glances across apprehensively at her lover, to see whether 
he has caught his own name; but no—he is not looking at her. With 
grave interest, he and his blue neighbour are together consulting the 
mystic French secrets of the carte. Bah! how greedy the best of 
men are! 

“ Was it good manners,” continues Scrope, growing more excited at 
each word, “to shrug your shoulders so perceptibly, and exclaim so 
audibly, ‘Too bad!’ because your hand had to rest on my coat-sleeve 
for the tenth part of a minute ?” 

“T never pretend to good manners,” replies Lenore, shortly. 

“He will sit into your pocket ail this evening; he will sit into 
your pocket,” says the young man (making use of an audacious figure), 
“all the rest of your life. Need you have grudged me my miserable 
half-hour’s innings ?” 

Again Lenore glances hurriedly across; still he is not thinking of 
her. She looks at Scrope: his blue eyes are always bright, but the 
champagne, bad as it is, has made them sparkle more brightly than 
ever. With his straight nose and soft gold moustache, most women 
would have thought him distractingly handsome. An innocent, 
cherubic, yet stalwart beauty, such as some men manage to preserve 
through half-a-dozen seasons, Scrope looks as if he had said his 
prayers and gone to bed at eight o’clock every night of his life. 

“For one half-hour forget that there is such a person,” says the 
young man, entreatingly. “At cheese-time I will give you leave to 
remember him again.” 

“You are very good. Till then” 

“ Till then—bah !” cries he, with a reckless laugh; “let us eat and 
drink, for to-morrow we die, or—iarry, which is worse.” 

“The one is at least optional, which the other is not,” says Lenore, 
with a demure but rather wicked look at him from under her eyes. 

Paul has abandoned the carte; he has discovered what the word 
that puzzled him was. “It is‘ Topinenbowrgs,’” he says to his neigh- 
bour ; and then he leans wearily back, and thinks that he will refresh 
himself with a look at his beautiful sweetheart. He does so just in 
time to witness the glance that she is bestowing on his rival: it is 
the only look with the slightest tendency to coquetry in it that she 
has given him during dinner, and it is the only one that Paul intercepts. 
Pouf! is not that ill-luck for you? 
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Cuarter IV. 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS, 


Tue men are left to themselves—left to work their wicked will upon 
the walnuts, and to ravin amongst the candied fruits, of whose existence, 
as long as the women were in the room, they pretended to be unaware. 
And the women, meanwhile, stand, gently rustling, softly chattering, 
about the drawing-room fire; sipping coffee, holding gossamer hand- 
kerchiefs between their pretty pink faces and the flame, and mentally 
pricing and depreciating each other's gowns. Sylvia,is very happy : 
she has, indisputably, a longer tail and a thicker silk than any one 
else present ; her toilette happily hits the golden mean between the 
mournful and the magnificent, and she is almost sure that, as she left 
the dining-room, she heard some man ask who she was. Presently 
every one sinks into chairs, and upon ottomans and sofas ; breaking up 
into groups of twos and threes, as similarity of tastes in point-lace, 
dressmakers, and children prompts. Lenore forms part of no group— 
takes part in no chat. The night is cold, and the room not par- 
ticularly well warmed; yet she chooses an easy-chair apart from the 
rest of the company, and unsocially sitting by itself in a little recess. 
Lenore deposits herself upon it, and bides her time. When the 
walnuts, candied fruits, and ungodly after-dinner stories are done, 
that time comes. 

Paul is determined not to be checkmated a second time; he may 
dislike to be pointed at as an engaged man, but he dislikes still 
more to have Mr. Scrope pointed at as such. He walks straight up 
to Lenore. 

“Do you know what I have got hidden here?” asks the girl, look- 
ing up at him, while her whole face langhs—not only mouth, but eyes, 
dimples, cheeks—as she points to the wide spread of her gown. “Guess!” 

“T have not an idea.” 

She sweeps away her skirts, and discloses a tiny light cane-chair. 

“Sit down! You are an unfortunately big person, but I think, 
judiciously sat upon, it may bear you.” 

He had meant to scold her: well, the scolding will keep ; it may be 
carried over, and added to the next account. He sits down, and his 
jealousy goes to sleep. 

“T was determined to have no more mal-entendus to-night,” says 
the girl, gravely. “If any one had come this way, I meant to have 
looked at them with my own scowl—the one you used to admire so 
much—and say, ‘ This is Mr. Le Mesurier’s chair.’ ” 

“ Lenore” (looking round with a sense of lazy wellbeing), is there 
any one in the room that is not a Webster ?” 

“Hardly anybody ; they areall directs or collaterals. That tall old 
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woman whose forehead has goodnaturedly gone round to look for the 
back of her head, who is ambling about saying indistinct civilities to 
everybody, is Mrs. Webster, the head and front of all the others; she 
always reminds me of Agag—she ‘ goes so delicately.’ ” 

“T know her, the old cat!” says Paul, resentfully. “Serve her right 
if she were drowned in a butt of her own gooseberry, and I cannot 
wish her a worse fate.” 

“The old young woman who never stops smiling is Miss Webster ; 
we call her ‘ the savoury omelette,’ because she isso green and yellow! 
Does not she smile ?—it makes one’s face ache to look at her.” Paul 
laughs. “ Paul, if you jilt me, and no one else takes compassion on 
me, do you think I shall ever get to the pitch of smiling like that? 
If I thought so, I would have the corners of my mouth sewn up.” 

“Prevention is better than cure: I would.” 

“The man with the red beard is Major Webster: do you see how 
short and broad he is? His brother officers say that he has swallowed 
a bow: is not it a delicious idea ?—it quite invigorates me.” 

Paul laughs again: after dinner, it is pleasanter to be amused than 
to be amusing. 

“ Apropos of beards,” says Lenore, turning from the company toa 
subject that interests her more, “yours has not disappeared yet, 
Paul?” 

“Why, did you think it would ? Did you suppose I soulted, like the 
birds ?” 

“T thought, perhaps, you might have moulted voluntarily, to please 
me,” replies she, with a slight pout. 

“When my beard moults,” retorts he gaily, with an expressive 
glance at the sleek but unnaturally luxuriant twists that bind her 
head, “I shall expect your (or rather the unknown dead person’s) 
plaits to moult too.” 

Lenore shrugs. “ Que voulez vous? Look at Sylvia. She has at 
least five pounds’ worth on her head ; I have certainly not more than 
£2 10s. on mine. Nowadays, without a chignon of some sort, one’s head 
looks mutilated and indecent.” 

“Then I like mutilation and indecency.” 

“Do you know, Paul” (witha pretty air of candour), “ without my 
plaits I hardly look handsome at all ?” 

“T do not believe it,” replies Paul, with warmth; “I would stake 
my existence that you look infinitely handsomer, sweeter, modester ! 
Why cannot you be content to wear your hair as Nature meant it— 
flat to your head, and low down on your ears and cheeks ?” 

“ Merciful Heavens!” cries Lenore, expressively casting up hands 
and eyes to heaven. “ Paul!” (with a sudden suspicion), “ have you 
been seeing any one lately with her hair dressed like that ?” 

To her searching eyes, he seems to redden ever so slightly. 
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“ No—o, nobody particular.” 

She is not satisfied, but does not pursue the subject. 

“Well” (with a sigh) “to return to your beard——Bah! what does 
the old woman want with us now? Apropos of beards, look at hers! 
Has not she a ‘menton d'une fertilité désolante, as Gustave Droz says?” 

“So sorry to disturb you, but we are going to play Dumb Scrambo.” 
~ This is Mrs. Webster's errand. 

“ And what 7s Dumb Scrambo?” askes Paul, with a disgusted 
intonation, when, hunted out of their cold and quiet alcove, and the 
hostess having moved on to collect fresh recruits, he and Lenore 
advance to join the rest of the company. 

“ Tt is not bad fun,” answers the girl—“ a, sort of silent charade, you 
know: did you never see it ? Oh, you must have done !” 

“But I have not.” 

“ Oh, you know, the audience think of a word. You will be audience, 
will not you? Iam sure that you can no more act than a tom-cat.” 

“Well ?” 

‘And then, do not you know—they give the actors another word 
that rhymes with it; and then they—the actors, I mean—have to act 
in dumb-show all the other words that rhyme with it, till they hit 
upon the right one.” 

At this lucid explanation, given with surprising rapidity, Paul 
looks a good deal mystified. Mrs. Webster has some difficulty in 
collecting a troupe. Sylvia is among those who positively decline. 

“Oh no, indeed—thanks, Mrs. Webster—I really could not: I am 
so childishly nervous that the feeling that everybody’s eyes were fixed 
upon me would make every word I kad to say go out of my head.” 

“But you have no words to say ; it is all dwmb-show.” 

“Oh, thanks! but that really would not make any difference; I 
should have the same dreadful feeling that everybody was looking 
at me.” 

It being useless to try and convince her that some of the other 
actors might divert a portion of the dreaded public notice from her, 
Mrs. Webster desists. 

Paul declines too, with that decisive brevity which forbids pressing. 
He is angry with Lenore for not having done likewise; but she is 
firm. 

“ Impossible, my dear boy,” she says, in a smiling aside. “If they 
were to ask me to walk on my head to-night, I should have to try and 
do it. Have not they given us a huge family teapot, and is not this 
part-payment ?” 

He is the more displeased when he sees Mr. Scrope march off, with 
the rest of the performers, into the dining-room, which opens out of 
the hall, and is converted into a temporary green-room. 

It is a pretty old house, oak-floored ; a step here, a step there, in 
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and out of the rooms. The audience have disposed themselves about 
the hall-fire, in chairs set a-row for them. The leading spirits 
amongst them have fixed upon a word, a very little one indeed, but 
which they hope will prove puzzling: it is jet. The word that 
rhymes with it, which they have given to the performers, is nef. In 
the interval of waiting, until these latter shall be prepared to be 
dumbly funny, they beguile the time with talk. 

“TI always envy people who have aplomb enough to act, and do all 
those sort of things that make one conspicuous,” says Sylvia, leaning 
back in her chair, biting the top of her black fan, and looking pensively 
over it at Paul, who happens to be her neighbour. “I am afraid I am 
not quite like other people, but I should feel ready to sink into the 
earth, don’t you know. Now, Lenore has none of that feeling.” 

“Evidently not,” replies Paul, drily. 

His eyes are fixed on the dining-room door: it is a little ajar, and, 
through the chink left, he sees a dim vision of green. Lenore has a 
green dress ; he is straining his eyes to see whose are the legs that are 
in juxtaposition with that green gown. 

“Last time we were here,” continues Sylvia, “they acted the word 
‘tail ;’ and all the ladies fastened long boas to their dresses behind, and 
walked about the stage wagging them. You can have no conception 
how droll it looked.” 

Further talk is stopped by the opening of the dining-room door, and 
appearance of the performers. Mr. Scrope makes his entry on his 
hands and knees, crawling awkwardly along. It is plain that he is 
meant to represent a horse; his gait much more nearly resembles a 
cross between that of a bear and a monkey, but the equine intention is 
evident ; it is rendered the more so by the fact of Major Webster being 
seated astride on his back, with a tall hat on his head, and a dog-whip 
in his hand: with this latter he pleasantly flogs him round the stage. 
Then another Webster enters—a heavy fellow, who has been distin- 
guishing himself by making stupid and impossible suggestions—comes 
up, and feels his legs. Mr. Scrope lashes smartly out at him, and then 
continues his victorious course, kicking and plunging round the room. 
It entails fearful exertion, and feelings verging on apoplexy ; but he is 
rewarded by the plaudits of his fellows. Having unhorsed Major 
Webster, and sent that gallant officer rolling on the oak-floor, to the 
great benefit of his dress-clothes, the cortege retires, amid laughter and 
well-deserved hisses. 

“How good for the knees of his trousers!” says Paul, who, with a 
mind relieved from the apprehension of seeing Lenore in some 
grotesquely affectionate, or affectionately grotesque, attitude with 
Scrope, is able to laugh as heartily as the others. 

“Poor man! did not he look as if all the blood in his body had 
rushed to his head ?” says a young lady, compassionately. 
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“That was a good bond fide kick he gave Webster,” says a man— 
“no mistake about it. I wonder how his shins feel !” 

Meanwhile, the actors are talking over their late performance, and 
planning the next. 

“Tt was not obvious enough,” says Major Webster, who, being 
manager, is responsible for the éclat of the proceeding. 

“Tt had no more to say to be¢ than I have,” said Lenore, bluntly. 
“T cannot imagine how they ever guessed it; I do not believe they 
have.” 

“Well—no, perhaps not!” (looking rather mortified). “You see” 
(gnawing his moustache reflectively), “we were supposed to be betting 
about him” (nodding at Scrope). “It is rather difficult to be explicit 
when one does not say anything.” 

“Phew!” cries Scrope, wiping his face, and stroking down his 
tossed curly locks. “I had no idea that being a horse was such 
apoplectic work. Miss Lenore” (turning eagerly to her), “did you 
see me? Was not I a very free goer ?” 

“T did not look at you,” replies Lenore, indifferently. “I was 
thinking what we could have next. What on earth rhymes with 
net ? Set? pet? fret?” 

“Fret!” cries Paul’s blue dinner-neighbour, determined not to be 
behind the rest, though in her the dramatic gift is, to say the least, 
latent. “Might not we all go in, and sit ina row with our hand- 
kerchiefs up to our eyes, crying, don’t you know ?” 

“I do not think it would be very amusing,” replies Lenore, drily. 
“Let? set? pet?” 

“ Pet !” suggests the heavy youth, brilliantly. ‘ What do you say 
to one of us going in by himself, and pretending to be in an ill- 
humour—pet—eh ?” 


This idea meets with the silent contempt it so justly merits. 

A pause, 

“Stay—I have it,” says Scrope, eagerly. “Eureka! One of us 
must be a baby—a dear little pet, you know; and some one else must 


carry us in, squalling and holloaing. I say, who will be the baby ? 
Do not all speak at once !” 


The warning is unnecessary. 

“ Well, I suppose, if nobody else will, J must,” says Major Webster, 
rather ruefully.—* Scrope, you are the biggest ; will you carry me in? 
Are you sure you can ?” eyeing him rather doubtfully. 

“Of course I can, my dear fellow, as soon as look at you; up 
with you!” answers Scrope, stoutly, and so stoops promptly down to 
embrace his nursling’s legs. 

“Stop a bit,” cries the other, gravely, stroking his red beard. “I 


must have something on, must not I; or they will not know I am a 
baby ?” 
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Scrope looks round on the properties scattered about—umbrellas, 
hats, door-mats, sheets, carving-knives. 

“Here you are,” he says, snatching up a white tablecloth. “This 
is the very thing for you. Who has got a big pin ?” 

Having pinned the tablecloth round his waist, and tied an anti- 
macassar over his head, Major Webster stands complete, ready to 
represent smiling infancy. There is some difficulty in getting him 
hoisted up ; the tablecloth will get under Mr. Scrope’s feet, and trip 
him up. 

“For God’s sake, don’t drop me!” cries Webster, nervously. “ Per- 
haps we had better give up the idea !” 

“ Not a bitof it! Get up on the chair ; I shall have better purchase 
of you.” 


“And what am I to do?” asks Lenore, beginning to laugh by anti- 
cipation. “Have I no réle?” 

“Qh, you must be nurserymaid, don’t you know?” says Scrope, 
panting, and clasping the Major's legs as he stands on the chair ; 
“and give him the bottle when he hollcas. There, take that hearth- 
brush, and shoot it out at him ; that will do as well as anything else.” 

** But a bottle does not shoot out,” objects Lenore, whose acquaint- 
ance with the ways and appurtenances of infancy, though meagre, is 
apparently more exact than the young man’s. 

“What does that signify ?” says Scrope, breathlessly, having with 
one final effort heaved up his bearded baby. “One must leave some- 

thing to the imagination.” 
"For God’s sake, mind the step!” cries Webster, gloomily, looking 
down with apprehensive eye from his unnatural elevation. 

It is nervous work, but they get through it triumphantly. Mr. 
Scrope staggers along, with labouring breath, and arms firmly clasped 
round his baby’s tableclothed legs; who, for his part, clutching 
Scrope convulsively round the neck, while his bronzed face and beard 
emerge absurdly from his antimacassar, gives utterance to a series of 
the dismallest deep yells, supposed to represent the faint cries of 
infancy. Lenore walks gravely alongside, occasionally shooting out 
her hearth-brush at him: whether or not the audience discover 
that it is the mystic symbol of an ‘ Alexandra’ bottle will never be 
known till the Last Day. Having completed the circuit of the room, 
and made a playful feint of depositing his “pet” in Jemima’s lap, 
Mr. Scrope and his coadjutors retire. 

“T thought it was Dumb Scrambo,” says Paul, drily, as Major 
Webster's last bel/ow dies on the ear. 

“T suppose that only applies to articulate sounds,” replies Jemima, 
who is on his other side. “ Bah !” (wiping her eyes) ; “ it isan insult 
to one’s understanding to laugh, but one cannot help it. After all, it 
is not half so good as charades.” 
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“Paul should have been at the Ansons’ the other night,” says 
Sylvia, with a little coy hesitation and stumbling (both quite thrown 
away) over his name; then, turning to him: 

“You should have seen Lenore, as barmaid, running about and 
saying all sorts of impertinent things to the gentlemen, in a Breton 
cap. Do you know, she has got an ¢mmensely becoming Breton cap ! 
I tell her that it is too matronly for her, and that she ought to give 
it tome. Do you give your consent ?” (opening and shutting her fan 
bashfully). 

“A barmaid !” repeats Paul, with a slightly clouded face. “ Very 
entertaining, I daresay; and who were the gentlemen that she said 
impertinent things to ?” 

“You need not be jealous,” interposes Jemima, with a rather dry 
laugh. “Only old Mr. Anson; he came in as Boots in a pea-jacket. 
Now, if there is an absurd sight in the world, it is an old fat man in 
a& pea-coat.” 

“Ah! true, so it was!” says Sylvia, languidly. “ Inconstant, you 
know, was the word ; that was nn, and constant ”»—— 

“ How long they are in coming this time!” cries Jemima, hastily 
interrupting. ‘“ What can they be doing ?” 

“ And constant?” says Paul, leaning forward, while his eyes shine 
with a rather doubtful expression. “ How was that acted ?” 

“T don’t think I will tell you,” says Sylvia, with charming arch- 
ness. ‘‘ You know, ‘when the cat’s away the mice will play.’ Well, 
Lenore was supposed to be engaged to Charlie Scrope. Poor Charlie! 
he tormented me out of my life to act too, but I said, ‘No! no! no! 
not my line at all!” 

“ Well—but about Lenore?” interrupts Paul, impatiently. 

“Oh yes, to be sure. Charlie was supposed to have been away 
for five or six years, and to come back suddenly, and then they rushed 
into each other’s arms; of course” (tapping him playfully with her 
fan), “it was only a stage-embrace—cela va sans dire—but it made 
us all laugh !” 

The cloud deepens on the young man’s forehead. “It must have 
been almost better than the barmaid,” he says, grimly, turning away. 

Meanwhile, the ingenious troupe, still at fault for the right word, 
have hit upon another wrong one—* Wet.” 

“ You carry in a candle,” says Major Webster to Lenore, thrusting 
the weapon indicated into her hand, “and pretend to catch fire; 
blow out the candle and drop it, and begin to scream like mad; and 
then, don’t you know, we will all rush in with buckets, and put you out.” 

“But must I scream much—or little ?” 


“Oh, the louder the better; and you must go on screaming till we 
come.” 


Lenore does exactly as she is bid, Shrieking at the pitch of her 
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high clear voice, imaginarily burning, and as imaginarily being extin- 
guished—with one of Mrs. Webster’s best silver candlesticks lying 
dinted and doubled up at her feet, her joyous eyes seek her lover’s 
face for applause; but as soon as they light on it, both her laughter 
and her screams together die. Unmindful of her assistants, she hurries 
back into the dining-room. ' 

“You stopped much too soon,” says Major Webster, reproachfully ; 
“you ought to have gone on for a quarter of an hour longer.” 

“Tg your dress damaged? Did any of the wax fall on it?” asks 
Scrope, eagerly, falling on his knees before her, and catching hold of 
the silk. His back is turned to the others, who have already fallen 
into fresh wranglings and janglings ; nobody sees him ; he stoops his 
head hurriedly, and brushes one of her smart lace-flounces with the 
silky gold of his moustache. 

“What are you doing ?” she cries, angrily, twitching it away from 
his clasp. 

“Tam playing a Dumb Scrambo of my own,” he says, lifting his 
eyes with a defiant flash to hers. ‘“ Why do you stop me? It amuses 
me, and it does you no harm.” 

“T hate Dumb Scrambo!” she cries, passionately. “It is a vile 
game; why did you play at it?—who wanted you? There were 
plenty without you.” 

“T played,” says the young man, raising himself from his kneeling 
posture, and growing rather white under these amenities, “ because I 
have a benighted idea that when you go to other people’s houses you 
should conform to ¢heiv amusements, and not consult only your own, 
as some people do.” 

“Ts that meant for a sneer at Paul?” asks Lenore, in a fury. 

“Do you think,” continues the young man, incisively, “that I 
enjoyed crawling along a beeswaxed floor in my dress-clothes ?” 

No answer. 

* Do you think that I enjoyed hauling about that Jack Pudding” 
(with a glance at Major Webster’s broad back) “for the amusement of 
half-a-dozen old women ?” 

“Of course you did, or you would not have done it,” answers Lenore, 
brusquely. 

“Tt, at least, had the good effect of rooting you out of your corner,” 
says Scrope, with a bitter laugh. “ Perhaps it was worth while breaking 
~ one’s back, and spoiling the knees of one’s trousers, to accomplish such 
a result.” 

“Why on earth could not you leave us there in peace ?” cries the 
girl, angrily. “ You might have sat in a corner till the crack of 
doom, and I would not have put out a finger to move you.” 

“You are in disgrace,’ says the young man, speaking in a low 
voice, but with an eager flush ; “I know it—so do you! we saw it in 
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his face—in disgrace, because I poured an imaginary bucket of ima- 
ginary water over you! Such being the case, I wish you joy of your 


future life!” 
* * % * * * * 


WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


We are in the omnibus, going home, There is not an earthly 
vehicle that makes a more deaving din than an omnibus—a sort of 
steam threshing-machine in one’s head; yet we are all talking—at 
least not all—four of us—da gui mieux mieuc, 

“ Very stingy with their champagne ; did not half fill one’s glass,” 

“Very bad oyster-sauce !—something oily about it !” 

“The fricandeau was good ; I am always fond of a fricandeau.” 

“JT think that, considering they have a three hundred guinea chef, 
and three in the kitchen beside, they mzght give one better bread- 
sauce.” 

“T am sure Major Webster has got a temper! I saw him scowling 
at one of the footmen at dinner.” 

These are some of the severe and spirited strictures that we are 
passing on the entertainment we have just quitted. 

“T almost wish that we had asked Mrs. Webster to wait for us in 
the cloak-room, at the ball on Friday night, so that we might all go 
into the room together,” says Sylvia, with what I feel, though I can- 
not see, to be a simper. “Of course I am really quite an efficient 
chaperone, but people make such stupid mistakes! The man who 
took me into dinner asked Miss Webster whether I was out! Just 
fancy !” 

“ How differently people see things!” I say, with my usual malevo- 
lence, “ The man who took me into dinner asked me which was the 
older, you or 1?” 

Meanwhile Lenore says little, and Paul nothing, though they are 
sitting side by side. As we clatter and rumble with redoubled noise 
through a village, a light from a window darts a ray into our darkness. 
I see that Lenore’s face is turned towards him, and that the hand 
nearest him lies ungloved on her knee, as if wishing to be clasped by 
his. Under cover of the others’ chatter, I listen treacherously to their 
whispered tall :— 

“Paul, are you dead ?” 

“Te.” 

“Are you asleep? I cannot see your eyes.” 

“ No.” 

* Are you angry ?” 

it a 
_ © What about ?” 

No answer. 
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“Would you be less angry if I told you (stoop down your head) 
that I have been in Gehenna all the evening, and that I think hima 
greater bore than ever ?” 

The next lamp-post that we pass reveals the white hand nestling in 
its owner's. 


CHaprer V. 
WHAT THE AUTHOR SAYS. 


“Tr there is a thing in all this wide world that gives me the horrors,” 
says Sylvia, with a little shudder, “it is mutton dressed lamb fashion. 
I know my temptation lies in quite the other direction, to make a 
grandmother of myself !” 

This is at luncheon, on the day succeeding the Dumb Scrambo; the 
friendly criticisms on the entertainment and the entertainers are being 
renewed and carried on with a spirit hardly less piquant than the 
sorrel sauce that is flavouring the interlocutors’ cutlets. 

“ Poor Harriet Webster! a white book-muslin frock—one can call 
it nothing else—and a pink sash, Jow, too, nowadays, when no one 
thinks of being décolleté except at a ball!” 

“She only wanted a rattle, and to have her sleeves tied up with 
coral, to be the complete infant,” says Lenore, laughing maliciously. 
“Tf she had thought of it, Mr. Scrope, you might have carried her 
in last night instead of her brother; she would have been several 
stone lighter.” 

“ And the way she kept hoisting up those wretched little shoulders, 
too, to her ears,” says Jemima, putting in her oar. “TI really 
trembled for the string of her tucker. I wonder her brother does not 
remonstrate !” 

“Pooh!” cries Lenore, carelessly, “I do not suppose that he 
knows whether she has any shoulders or any tucker either—brothers 
never do!” A little pause while the first sharpness of hunger is 
appeased ; then Lenore recommences: “ What bushy black brows 
your lady had, Paul. Poor fellow! I did pity you; and they met so 
amicably in a tuft on the top of her Roman nose.” 

“JT did not think much of Miss Jemima’s friend,” says Scrope, 
laughing ; “he looked as if he had been run up by contract—hands 
like feet, and feet like fire-shovels.” 

“ And his wife?” says Jemima; “did you see her? No?—a little 
bunchy thing, who never says anything but ‘Fancy!’ and if you 
are very intimate with her, ‘ Just fancy !’” 

“Men like her, I cannot imagine why,” says Sylvia, languidly, 
“she has a way of looking down her nose.” 

“ Paul, why don’t you speak?” cries Lenore, with a pout; “we 
have all said something clever ; it is quite your turn!” 
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“Ts it?” says Paul, lazily. “Mine is a long time hatching; it 
will come presently ; but, you see, you do not know any of my best 
friends; so it will lose all its point, I am afraid.” 

“Tam sure we have not said anything that was not perfectly 
goodnatured,” says Sylvia, with an air of injured innocence; “and as 
to that, I have no doubt we are quite quits; I dare say they have 
made quite as many comments on us—not that they can say we are 
décolleté—as we have on them.” 

A diversion is here effected by the depravity of Tommy, who, being 
dissatisfied with his dinner, insists on saying, “Thank God for my 
nasty pudding!” instead of the authorized form of thanksgiving. He 
is instantly degraded from his high chair, and borne off wriggling 
like an eel, and kicking the footman’s shins. 

“Let us go out,” says Lenore, laying her hand on her lover’s coat 
sleeves, as she passes out of the dining-room. “Let us go into the 
wood! I love a wood in winter! I love kicking the dead leaves! If 
you are good you shall kick them, too!” Five minutes later she has 
joined him as he stands in the wintry garden puffing at his pipe. 
“ Wait a minute!” she cries, her eyes flashing gleefully; “look at 
the children going out walking; did you ever see any thing so be- 
comfortered and be-gartered? I must run and knock their hats over 
their eyes!” She springs away from his side, and in two seconds is 
back again. “It is such fun!” she says, breathlessly; “it makes 
them hate one so !” 

And now they are in the wood; above them the high brown boughs 
meet in wintry wedlock; each little fine twig, no longer hid by 
leafage, asserts itself, standing delicately out against the softly- 
travelling, sad-coloured clouds beyond. Underneath all the trees 
dead children lie heaped; there is no wind to stir them. There 
they lie! one can hardly tell one from another now—the horse-chest- 
nut’s broad fan from the beech’s pointed oval—massed together in one 
bronze-coloured death. They are over Lenore’s ankles as, with all 
the delight of a child, she ploughs through them, kicking them up, 
laughing, and insisting that her lover shall kick them too. 

“ What a good smell they have when one stirs them up,” she cries, 
“something half-pungent! Smell, Paul, smell!’ Paul obeys, and 
stands docilely inhaling the autumnal odour. “ And now,” she says, 
clasping her two hands round his arm, leaning a very considerable 
weight upon him as they again pace slowly onwards, “ talk a great 
deal. I seem hardly to have heard your real voice yet; yesterday 
was all church and plum-pudding and scolding, and to-day we have 
done nothing but dissect the Websters; talk! talk! talk!’ 

“ How can I talk?” he says, laughing ; “you will not let me get a 
word in edgeways.” 

“Tell me all about everything,” she says, comprehensively. “ Begin 
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at the beginning, like a story—at the very moment you stepped off 
the Dinan boat—letters go for nothing. Were you very sea-sick? I 
believe you were, though you would not own it.” 

“Frightfully, since you insist upon it,” replies Le Mesurier, with a 
mendacious smile. “I lay on deck on the small of my back, with a 
livid face, praying for shipwreck—that is the right feeling, is not it ? 
—while, to add to my sufferings, everybody kept stumbling over my 
legs.” 

“ And when you got home,” continues the girl, eagerly, taking this 
statement for what it is worth, “were they all very glad to see you? 
Did they all rush out to the door to meet you ?” 

“The butler came out, I believe; I do not think that even he ran ; 
certainly no one else did.” 

“And when they saw you” (speaking very rapidly), “how did they 
look? Did they look odd? What did they say to you ?” 

“Oh, I don’t know ; much the same as they always say—nothing 
different—why should they? they did not know anything then ; they 
said, ‘Oh, here you are!’ or something equally brilliant; and my 
father said, ‘ For God’s sake, do not touch me! I have got it in both 
hands.’ He meant the gout.” 

“ And then you kissed them all,” says Lenore, a little envious at 
this part of the programme. “Do you kiss your father? Some 
grown-up men do.” 

“ Do they ?” replies Paul, grimly. ‘‘ How very unpleasant for both 
parties! No; J do not, certainly.” 

“ And—and was there no one there besides just your own peopie— 
just your father and sisters?” asks Lenore, with wily suavity. 

“My cousin, of course ?” (with a tone of airy nonchalance). 

“And” (laughing not quite so easily as before)—* and what was 
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she doing ? 
“My dear soul” (with slight symptoms of impatience), “it is six 
months ago; how the mischief can I remember ?”—then, seeing her 
countenance fall a little—*stitching, I fancy; making a flannel 
petticoat for some old woman.” 
“Which she ostentatiously thrust into a cupboard the moment you 


appeared,” says Lenore, sarcastically, turning down the little red 
corners of her mouth— 


“¢ Did good by stealth, and blushed to find it fame.’” 


Paul lets this thrust pass in silence. 

“ And did you bring me on the apis that night, or did you keep me 
till next morning ?” (looking anxiously up in his face). 

“JT kept you for several days,” he answers, smiling—* very much 
against my will, I can tell you ; but I knew that as long as ir remained 
in his hands. there was no use breaching the subject.” 


VOL. XXXIV. U 
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“But the girls had not the gout!—you told them, did not you ?” 
(with great animation). 

Paul looks down, and his expression is embarrassed. 

“ Yes,” he says, slowly, “I did.” 

“ And showed them my photograph ?” 

“Ye—es.” 

“T hope you told them that my hair was not so dark as it looks 
there” (very anxiously). ‘‘ Did not they think it pretty? Did not 
they say what a good figure I must have *” 

“T daresay they would not have thought it polite to make personal 
remarks about you to me,” Paul answers, looking thoroughly confused ; 
“and they never are girls to say civil things, don’t you know ?” 

Leonore puts up one dog-skin gloved hand and hides her mouth: it 
is the mouth that, in its altered and quivering lines, betrays mortifica- 
tion most. 


“Did not they—did not they say anything?” she asks, in a blank 
voice. 

“They looked at the name of the photographer on the back,” he 
answers, with a smile of recollected annoyance, “and said, ‘Oh, yes ; 
he was a good man, they knew.’ I remember that, because it made 
me so savage !” 

“ And—and your cousin ?—what did she say ?” 

“She was not there.” 


“ But—but when you told her you were going to be married—what 


did she say then ? 


“ Pshaw !” cries he, impatiently, reddening slightly. ‘‘ What extra- 
ordinary questions you do ask! What can it matter to you or me 
either what she said? She said the—the—usual thing, I suppose ” 
(turning his head half away, and viciously knocking a big fungus- 
head off with his stick). 

“T do not believe a word of it,” cries Lenore, in a fury. “ Why do 
you hate talking about her? Why do you always slide away from 
the subject when I lead to it ? You do not look as if you were telling 
truth? I believe she—she—she—wanted to marry you herself.” 

Sometimes the innocent wear the pale livery of guilt, by some 
ingenious freak of nature. At this audacious statement Paul certainly 
looks whiter than his wont. “You are talking nonsense,” he says, 
brusquely ; “ childish, unladylike nonsense,” and so speaking, he drops 
her arm, and stalks on by himself. 

She rustles after him through the dead leaves, half-penitent, half- 
suspicious, till they reach a stile that gives egress from the wood into 
a meadow—a December meadow—a very different matter from one 
of June’s buttereup gardens—a meadow flowerless, grey-coloured, and 
drenched. There, having overtaken him, she lays a hand on each of 
his arms. “Why wil] you insist dn rousing my devil?” she says, 
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impulsively. “Do you do it on purpose? I do not know whether 
other women have a devil, but I have, I know.” 

“Tt is so remarkably easily roused,” he answers, drily. 

“There is not a gooder woman in the world than I am sometimes,” 
she continues, naively. ‘ Why will not you let me always be?” 

“Tet you,” he repeats, laughing, a little ironically, but looking 
down with a mollified expression at her repentant fond face, freshened 
by the cool moist wind. I am sure I do not know what I do to 
hinder you; I wish to heaven you would be !” 


Cuapter VI. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS, 


THat evening fate, in the shape of a sleek little widow, wills that we 
shall have a small dinner-party. We should all have much preferred 
to have kept to our family circle, and, lounging in our chairs, have 
wooed little contraband sleeps, in recollection of our last night’s 
fatigues, and preparation for those of the next. But Sylvia is 
obdurate. “Say what you please,” she says, pronouncing each word 
very distinctly. ‘Call me a prude if you like—it will not be the first 
time—I cannot help it, but it does feel so odd, we three quite young 
women sitting down and hobnobbing with those two young men; 
nobody belonging to anybody else, don’t you know.” 

“T beg to say I do belong to somebody,” interrupts Lenore, holding 
up her head. 

“T am sure nobody can feel more kind and sisterly than I do to 
Paul,” continues Sylvia, with an air of conscious modest merit ; “ but 
still there is no use denying that he is a comparative stranger, and I 
confess I should like him to see that we have some idea of civilisation.” 

So to prove our civilisation, we enlarge our little circle by the 
addition of the three Websters, of a couple of stray marauding girls, 
and ‘of three diffident foot-soldiers from the Barracks. 

“We used to have really nice regiments always,” Sylvia says, in 
apology for these poor young gentlemen, before their arrival, as she 
stands with one round white elbow leant on the mantelpiece, looking 
up with her large appealing eyes to Paul—Sylvia’s eyes have appealed 
and besought and implored all their life, but what for, nobody ever 
could make out—“ really nice regiments—the Enniskillens, and the 9th 
Lancers, don’t you know; but now we have only those nasty walking 
things.” 

Paul laughs: “TI like nasty walking things; I was one myself.” 

There are no mistakes as to pairing to-day. I, who have no claim 
upon anybody—TI, to whom it is absolutely indifferent who leads. me, 
so that I ultimately reach the savoury haven of dinner, and Mr. Scrope, 
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who also has no right to anybody present, march in together. During 
soup, he tries to make feverish and unnatural love to me, which I 
rightly attribute to the fact of Lenore’s blue ribbons and sweet peas 
being fluttering and flowering opposite ; but as I indignantly decline 
to be the victim of any such imposture, he relapses into a sulky silence, 
und I into my usual trite vein of moralizing. 

If people could but hear the comments made on them. For instance, 
if Miss Webster had but lurked behind the window-curtains at 
luncheon to-day, how clothed and lowered and quiet would her 
shoulders be. I look: they are still playfully shrugged and lifted in 
all their lean and virgin nakedness. 

It is evening. Tea has re-united those whom claret parted. The 
footmen have wheeled in the card-table, and are now clearing another 
table for a round game—that noisy refuge of those who cannot talk— 
whereat loud and inarticulate sounds, like to the bray of the ass, the 
shrill clucking and calling of a distracted hen-roost, take the place of 
low-voiced and rational conversation. We are all making our selection 
between the two games: there are far more candidates for the boisterous 
mirth of the one than for the silent dignity of the other. The 
infantry, and their attendant houris, the Websters, in short all the 
externes, distinctly decline a rubber. 

Major Webster has arrived at the age when a man insists on being 
classed among “the young people.” Being ten years his sister’s senior, 
he is almost as old for a manasshe for awoman. He likes to get near 
the youngest girl in the company—he doves bread and butter, that 
surest sign of advancing age—to bank with her, look over her cards, 
and tell her all about himself. Paul chooses whist: I am amused to 
hear Lenore (the amount of whose knowledge of the game I am 
acquainted with) follow suit. Mr. Scrope does the same; so does 
Sylvia. As for me, I am nobody. I have been a spectator all my life. 
I am a spectator still. Laura has walked over to a cabinet, close to 
where I am sitting, to look for some whist-markers. Scrope has 
followed her on the same pretence. 

“Why do not you join the round game?” I hear her ask him 
hurriedly, in a low voice. “I wish you would—three-lived commerce 
and a pony—just the game for a nice little schoolboy.” 

“Just” (flushing a little and looking rather mulish). 

“Do! there's a good boy!” she says, almost imploringly, “I’m 
really in earnest.” 

“Twill play bézique, if you like,” he says, eagerly ; “let me get 
the little round table; you shall deal every time.” 

She does not speak in answer, but only turns down the corners of 
her mouth, with an expression of the completest scorn. 

“What are you two whispering about over there?” cries Sylvia, 
playfully, from the table; “ no whispering allowed !” 
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“ Let us cut for partners,” says Scrope, eagerly advancing. 

“Tt is not much use,” replies Lenore, bluntly ; “for whoever I cut 
with, I mean to play with Paul.” 

They begin. It is Sylvia’s deal—Lenore to ead. It is some time 
before she realises this fact. 

“Oh! is it me? Whata bore! What on earth shall I play? I 
have no more idea Paul, I wish you would suggest something : ?” 
Paul looks resolutely, gravely impenetrable. \ 

“When in doubt, play trumps !” suggests Serope, laughing. 

“ Trumps !” (with an expression of profound contempt). “ Very 
likely !—as if I did not know that one ought always to keép them to 
the very end.” 

Having half-played several cards, and withdrawn them—having 
gazed imploringly at Paul, who ill-naturedly will not lift his eyes— 
having tried to look over Scrope’s hand, she at length embarks on the 
ace of diamonds. The others play little ones to it, and the trick is 
hers. 

“Oh! it is mine again, is it ?” (with a tone of annoyance). “If I 
had thought of that, I would not have played it. Now it is all 
to come over again. I suppose” (looking vaguely round for counsel) 
“that it is not a bad plan to play all one’s big ones out first, 
is it?” 

Paul conscientiously tries to veil the expression of extreme dissent 
that this proposition calls into his countenance, and so successfully, 
that the ace of hearts instantly and confidently follows his brother. 
He is succeeded by the ace of spades. 

“You have every ace in the pack,” Sylvia says, pettishly. 

“That I have not!” answers Lenore, glancing up with a mis- 
chievous gaiety at Scrope. “ You know better than that, do not you, 
Charlie ?” 

At the unnecessary and illegal candour displayed by the first half 
of the sentence, Paul shudders slightly ; but at the familiar abbrevia- 
tion of his friend’s name he forgets all about his cards. He would 
not look at his betrothed before, when she sought mute counsel from 
him. He looks at her quickly enough now, with an expression of the 
most unfeigned, displeased surprise. But, unluckily, she does not see 
it. Her gaze has strayed to the other table, and she is whispering to 
Scrope. 

* Look at the Major—we always call him ‘ The Major,’ as if there 
was only one in the world. He is telling that little Miss beside him 
how a cricket-ball once hit him in the left eye, and asking her to look 
in and see the mark.” 

“How on earth can you tell at this distance ?” asks Scrope, eagerly, 
answering in the same tone, and playing at haphazard the first card 
that comes, 
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“T know his little ways,” she says, laughing. ‘Once J used to be 
invited to look into his eye. Ah! ‘ Nous avons changé tout cela. I 
am too old now.” 

“ Would you mind going on, when you are quite ready ?” Paul asks, 
with an extreme politeness of tone a little contradicted by the un- 
amiable expression of his countenance. Let those who blame him 
recollect that he loved strict whist, and the rules of the game, with a 
love hardly inferior to that of the renowned Mrs. Battle. 

“ My turn!” cries Lenore, returning to the consideration of her 
cards. “You do not say so! It is always my turn. Now what 
next? Have spades ever been out before? Surely not.” 

She herself, as I have before observed, led the ace three minutes 
ago, and Sylvia threw away her queen on it. She now boldly advances 
her king, which is naturally trumped. At this catastrophe she ex- 
presses the extremest surprise, which she calls upon Paul to share. In 
another quarter of an hour, not only the game, but the rubber is ended. 

“ Absolutely thrown away !” cries Paul, tossing down his last card, 
with a gesture of unrestrained irritation. “Two by honours, and 
excellent playing cards! It is enough to make a saint swear !” 

“T do not know what you mean?” cried Lenore, reddening. “I 
am sure I did nothing wrong, did I?” (appealing to her adversaries), 
“T did not revoke, and I returned his lead whenever I remembered 
what it was, and I led out all my big things. One cannot expect to 
do much with those little nasty twos and threes !” 

“ Let us change partners,” cries Scrope, his broad blue eyes flashing 
eagerly. “Jam the worst player in Europe.” 

“ By all means,” says Lenore, with empressement, glaring angrily 
across at Paul, though there are tears in her-treacherous eyes, “I 
should like nothing better.” 

“ Not for worlds !” says Sylvia, with a little emphasis on the words, 
rising, and gathering together her gloves, fan, and scent bottle. “I 
would not expose my poor little manceuvres to Pazl’s criticism for 
any earthly consideration ; I do not mind you ; you are a child; you 
are nobody !” 

The guests are gone—“ Good-night time” has come—we discreetly 
issue forth into the hall, and drink claret and sherry-and-water, while 
Paul and Lenore are saying it in the drawing-room. They do not, 
however, speak very low, as I overhear them. 

“One thing is certain, Paul,” says Lenore, playfully, but with a 
sort of uneasy dignity in her tone, “and that is, that when we are 
married we will not play cards; I wish you would not be cross to me 
before people. I do not mind when we are by ourselves.” 

“JT wish you would not call men by their Christian names under 


my very nose,” Paul answers, in a tone that sounds half-jealous, half- 
ashamed, 
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“Do you?” (rather coquettishly). 

“Lenore, how many men do you call by their Christian names ?” 

She laughs mischievously. “ Ever so many; but I only do asT 
am done by; almost every man I know calls me Lenore. No! no!! 
no!!!” (her tone suddenly changing to one of repentant alarm) ; “ do 
not look so furious—I am only joking ; nobody does that I am aware 
of—hardly anybody !” 


Cxapter VII. 
WHAT JEMIMA SAYS. 


“A cHitD might play with me to-night, I feel so bland,’ says 
Lenore. “Tommy, Bobby, now is your time; never, probably, will 
you find Aunty Lenore in sucha frame of mind again; drive her 
hair-pins into her skull, throttle her with your fat arms, ride rough- 
shod over her prostrate body; she will not utter a groan !” 

It is the day following Sylvia’s dinner-party. Lenore is sitting 
on the white hearthrug of our sister's boudoir, an ¢mmoral-look- 
ing little upstairs room. Looped rose curtains; lazy low chairs ; 
mirrors gleaming through festooned white muslin; flowers that give 
out their scent delicately yet heavily to the warmed air; and outside 
the storm-rain scouring the pane, and the wind shaking the shutters 
with its strong rude hands, “Had ever any one better cause to be 
happy than I?” says the girl, while her eyes dance in the firelight. 
“Tam nineteen, I am handsome, I am going to a ball, and shall 
dance all night, and eat ices, and sit in corners with the dearest 
fellow in all the world, who is extremely pleased with me.” 

“Tnstinct tells me that he dances like a pair of tongs,” reply I, 
amiably. 

Lenore reddens. 

“Poor Jemima!” she says, with a sort of resentful pity. “No 
wonder you say spiteful things! You are twenty-nine; you are first 
with nobody! how can you bear to go on living? what can you have 
to think about all day and all night ?” 

“Think about!” repeat I, cynically. “Oh! I do not know. 
Sometimes my latter end, and sometimes my dinner.” 

“ Poor old Jemima !” 


“It is a mercy,” continue I, reflectively, “that one’s palate out- 
lives one’s heart; one can still relish red mullet when one has lost all 
appetite for moonshine.” 

“Bravo, Miss Herrick,’ cries a voice, as Scrope emerges from 
behind the portivre, which hides a little inner room, and lounges with 
something of his old sleepy manner to the fire. We both start. 

“Who gave you leave to come here?” asks Lenore, sharply. 
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“ Why did not you cough, or sneeze, or sigh, to let us know you were 
there, instead of meanly listening to all we had to say ?” 

“Neither of you said anything either confidential, or that de- 
manded contradiction,” replies the young man, leaning his back 
against the chimney-piece, and looking down with insouciant defiance 
on the girl at his feet. ‘“ You, Miss Lenore, modestly observed that 
you were nineteen and very handsome, while Miss Jemima remarked 
that red mullet were better than moonshine, and that Le Mesurier 
danced like a pair of tongs; in both cases I have the good fortune to 
agree with her.” 

“You have, have you ?” 

“You are roasting all the life out of that bit of deutzia in your 
dress,” says the young man, indicating with a slight motion of the 
hand the white flower that, resting on Lenore’s breast, contrasts the 
dark folds of her serge gown; “ suppose you give it me*” 

“Suppose I do not !” 

“You will really, won't you?” (stooping forward a little, and 
stretching out his hand to receive the demanded gift). 

“ Most certainly not !” 

“All right!” (resuming his former position, and speaking with 
languid indifference) ; “ it is a half-withered little vegetable, and I am 
not sure that I would take it now if you offered it me; but all the 
same, I have a conviction that before the evening is over it will be 
mine.” 

‘You have, have you?’ cries Lenore, with flashing eyes; “ sooner 
than that yow should ever have it—look here !” 

She runs to the window, unbolts the shutters, and opening the 
casement throws the flower out into the wild sleet. Thrice the 
winter's cold gust drives it back against her, but the third time it 
disappears. Then she shuts the window, and returns to the fire. 

“What a fine thing it is to have a spirit!” says Scrope, walking to the 
door. He does not look particularly vexed, but his cheek is flushed. 

When he is gone, I retire behind the portiere to write. letters ; 
Lenore maintains her former position, thinking, smiling to herself, and 
curling the pug’s tight fawn tail round her fingers. In about ten 
minutes the door re-opens, and Mr. Scrope again enters. His boots 
are miry, his shooting-coat is drenched, large rain drops shine and 
glisten on his bare gold curls, but in his hand he holds the bit of 
deutzia, muddied, stained, dis-petaled almost past recognition, but 
still the identical spray that floated out on the storm blast through 
the opened window. 

‘My presentiments seldom deceive me,” says the young man, 
advancing to the fire, speaking with his old drawl, and wiping the 
luckless flower with his pocket-handkerchief ; “feel how wet I am” 
(extending his coat sleeve), 
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Silence. 

“Tam sorry I was so long,” continues he, spreading his hands to 
the blaze; but it was ill work grubbing among the dark wet garden- 
borders ; the rain put out my eyes, and hissed in my ears, but, don't 
you know one hates to be beaten ?” 

I peep at them through the portivre. Lenore has sprung to her feet, 
and stands facing him. ‘Give it me back!” she cries, imperiously. 

“ Most certainly not, as you tersely observed just now. 

“Give it me this instant!” with a stamp, advancing a step ftearer, 
and trying to snatch it out of his hand. 

“ Aw contraire” (holding it high above her head). “I mean to 
dry it in silver paper, and inscribe upon it, ‘Souvenir from Miss 
Lenore !’” 

“T will give you any other instead of it,” says Lenore, dropping 
her Xantippe tone, and growing conciliatory. “I will eyen pin it in 
your coat to-night. There!” 

“Thanks. I have contracted a particular penchant for this one.” 

She does not repeat her entreaties, but I see her face working. 

“Why are you so anxious to have it back ?” asks Scrope, torment- 
ingly, standing close to her on the hearthrug; “don’t snatch—it is 
unladylike—it is wet, it is limp, it is deader than a door-nail.” 

“Paul gave it me!” cries the girl, bursting into a storm of tears, 
“You know he did; and he will be so angry when he sees you 
with it.” 

He tosses it contemptuously to her: “Take it! I would not have 
it at a gift. You told me once that you never cried, and this is the 
second time in two days that I have seen you in tears.” 

They have forgotten all about me. He is leaning his elbow on the 
mantelshelf, and staring morosely at her, as she wipes her eyes. 

“The second time !” (looking up at him with the tears still sparkling 
on her lashes), ‘“ What do you mean ?” 

“Do you think I did not see your red eyes at luncheon yesterday ?” 
asks Scrope, scornfully. “You sat with your back to the light, and 
laughed more than usual, but you did not deceive me.” 

She turns half away, looking put out at the accusation, which she 
is unable to rebut. 

“What had you been quarreling about?” asks the young man, 
eagerly ; “as usual, about me ?” 

“You are right,’ she answers, turning her great angry grey eyes 
upon him; “it was about you; it is always about you ; if it were not 
for you, we should never have a word! Why do you insist on 
thrusting yourself between him and me? Why do you not go away ? 
There are a dozen other places where, I daresay, you would be 
welcome. Why cannot you leave this one, where you must sce that 
you are in the way ?” 
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“May I ask how?” His voice is cold, but it is the cold of 
strangled emotion. 

“ Did not I tell you a hundred times at Dinan what a bore and a 
nuisance I thought you?” asks the girl, half in bitter jest, half in 
earnest. “Why do you make me say these rude things to you over 
again ?” 

"He looks at her steadfastly. “You mean them now; you did not 
mean them then.” 

_ “Did not I?” (indignantly) “ask Jemima.” 

“ Lenore” (his lips growing white) “ you said ‘ go,’ but, as I stand 
here, I swear your eyes said ‘stay.’” 

“They did not!” she cries, passionately ; “they never did; if they 
had—if they ever had been so unfaithful to him, I would have torn 
them out !” 

“ Did you think me a bore and a nuisance, when I lay at your feet 
those summer mornings under the chestnuts on Mont Parnasse, and 
read ‘ Manfred’ to you?” 

“That I did,” she answers, with vicious emphasis. ‘“ Why I 
slept half the time, and dislocated my jaw with yawning the other 
half! Not one man in a hundred can read poetry, and 3 you” (burst- 
ing out into angry laughter)—* you rolled your R’s, and ranted with 
the best of them.” 


Mr. Scrope turns sharply away, to hide his bitter mortification. 

“Why do not you go?’ continues Lenore, with her startling 
candour; “it cannot be very amusing to you being here now; the 
partridges are so wild that you cannot get near them, and Sylvia 


never has any pheasants—go! go !” 


Again he turns and faces her. “ Are you serious ?” he says, while 
all his boyish face twitches. ‘I know you never stick at saying 
anything that will hurt your fellow-creatures’ feelings, but do you 
really mean that you wish me to leave this house ?” 

“T do, distinctly.” 

“That the sight of me takes away your appetite, or his, which is it ?” 

“ Both.” 

“ Miss Lenore” (dropping his sneering tone, and trying to take her 
hand), “I have been impertinent to you. I own it. I had no right 
to sneer at him behind his back—it was mean and womanish of me ; 
but—but —you were a little friendly to me at Dinan, and it is hard to 
be shelved all in a minute.” 

« At Dinan you were never anything more than a pis aller.” 

“Tf I promise never to address you unless you first speak to me,” 
says the young fellow, entreatingly ; “ not to look at you more than I 
can help; to be no more to you than the footman who hands you 
soup, will you let me stay then ?” 

“ Fiddlesticks !” replies she, with plain common sense; “nobody 
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can efface themselves in the way you describe ; staying in the house 
with a person one must be brought into constant contact with them. 
I say again—I say it three times—go! co! GO!” 

“T will go, then,” answers Scrope, steadying his voice with a great 
effort, ‘and speaking with cold quiet; “but I will not go unpaid, 
Yes ; I will go, but on one only condition.” 

“ What is it ?” 

“That you dance with me to-night—not a beggarly once, as you 
might with Webster, or any other bowing acquaintance, but three— 
four times.” 

“T will do nothing of the kind, I will have no bargaining with 
you,” replies Lenore, with dignity. 

“Then I will stay,” cries Scrope, with angry excitement. “ Miss 
Lenore, it is not your house; you cannot have me turned out of doors, 
much as you would wish it; eyesore as I am to you, I will stay !” 

“Do!” she says, with a contemptuous sneer; “ it will be a gentle- 
manlike act, of a piece with the rest of your conduct.” 

(“ That was a nasty one,” think I, from behind the portiere.) 

There is a moment’s silence. 

“Say no more bitter things,” says Scrope, in a changed, rough 
voice ; “if you tried from now till the judgment-day, you never could 
beat that last; and the worst of it is that it was true; it was ungen- 
tlemanlike ; but when one has gone mad, one is not particular about 
one’s manners, as perhaps you will discover some fine day.” 

Lenore is silent. 

“ Make your mind easy, I will go: to-night if you wish.” 

“There is no such wonderful hurry: to-morrow will do perfectly.” 

“To-morrow, then.” 

“ Thanks.” 

“Lenore” (speaking witi cutting emphasis), * you are the hand- 
somest woman in the world, and the one who has the knack of saying 
the nastiest things: if your face drives men mad, your tongue brings 
them back to sanity pretty quickly; other women’s sharp speeches 
pour off one like water: yours bite and sting.” 

“ Perhaps ” (indifferently). 

A little stillness. 

Again I peep. Scrope has sat down by the table: his elbows rest 
on the Utrecht velvet cover, among all Sylvia's silly little knick- 
knacks: his hands shade his face. 

“Don’t look so tragic!” says my sister, in a mollified voice, sidling 
up to him; “I own that I thought of myself first ; I always do ; it is 
my way; but if you could have sense to perceive it, you would see that 
it is quite as much for your interest as mine that you should go ;—my 
dear boy” (laying her hand on his coat-sleeve), “I have a horrible 
suspicion that you are crying! please disabuse me of it,” 
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* Nothing is further from my thoughts,” says Scrope, lifting his 
head and showing his beautiful face, undisfigured, indeed, by tears, 
but paled and altered by anger and pain. “Good God!” (looking at 
her fiercely) “a man would be a fool to ery about you; would you 
ever cease laughing and jeering at him ?” 

“Stop raving at me,” cries Lenore, whose patience is fast oozing 
out, “ I have done nothing: you have been a fool, and you must pay 
for it; perhaps ” (speaking very slowly, as if the words were not 
sweet to her lips), “I wish to be quite fair—perhaps—at Dinan—I 
helped you to be so—a little.” 

He does not speak. 

“Charlie! look here!” (speaking with a soothing, sisterly tone), 
“you know, and J know, and Jemima knows, and I am afraid Paul 
knows, that sixty times a day you are on the verge of making a fool 
of yourself; is not it better that you should go, before you tumble 
over the verge ?” 

“ All right,” answers he, impatiently, shaking off her hand: “Tam 
going: having gained that point, I think the least you might do is to 
leave me alone.” 

“ But—but you will come to the ball to-night ?” 

“No” (very curtly). 

“You must, it will look so odd !” 

* Odd it may look, then: at the present moment” (laughing dis- 
agreeably), “my whole life looks oddly enough, I can tell you.” 

“ But supposing I give you one dance! a quadrille?”’ (unable, 
woman-like, to let well alone, and kneeling down on the floor, beside 
him). 

“T would not walk through a quadrille with you” (speaking very 
loftily) “if you were to go down on your knees to me!” 

“As I am doing at the present moment,” replies Lenore, laughing ; 
“a valse then?” 

“Are you serious? Do you mean it?” (catching hold of her two 
hands, while his eyes light up) “or are you only making a fool of 
me, as you have been doing without intermission for the last six 
months ?” 

“One never knows what may happen,” replies the girl, oracularly, 
already rather repenting her concession; “perhaps—the fag end— 
the very fag end of a galop, if you will not expect to take me into tea 
afterwards,” 

“Do not!” ery I, dropping my pen, and hurrying from my lurking- 
place. “Lenore; for the first time in your life, take advice! let this 
poor boy go to-night !” 

As I had surmised, they had forgotten my existence. Both look 


at me with the partial fondness with which it is usually an interloper’s 
fate to be regarded,’ 
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“Meddlesome Matty!” cries my sister, with her usual amenity, 
“who asked your opinion ?” 

“Miss Jemima,” says Scrope, reproachfully, “I thought you were 
my friend !” 

“So I am,” I say, smiling and turning to him, “if she dances with 
you once, twice, a dozen times to-night, how much the better will you 





be to-morrow? You will have set us all by the ears, while you P 
I pause. 
Neither speaks. 


“It is useless disguising from ourselves,” continue I, with my usual 
excellent common sense, “ that Paul will be displeased.” 

“Let him be displeased then, if he can be so irrational!” cries 
Lenore, cheeks on fire, and eyes burning ; “ but no! what am I talking 
about? Paul has perfect confidence in me: if I were to dance all 
night with Charlie Scrope, or Charlie anybody else, he would not 
mind, he would understand.” 

“Time will show,” reply I, mystically, walking to the door. 

I will give you four dances, four wound ones—there !” says Lenore, 
with a brilliant smile, and a triumphant glance at me as I leave the 
room; “ Vogue la galere!” 








Byron and Shelley 


THE comparison of two characters, intellects, and gareers, which 
present at once shining similarities and salient contrasts, is in all 
cases one of the most fascinating of studies; and when they happen 
to belong to men of towering genius and seductive interest, curiosity 
can scarcely be better employed than in pursuing the comparison to 
its furthest limit. Two such men we possess in Byron and Shelley. 
They resemble those stars which move in distinct and separate orbits, 
but which anon approach so close to each other as nearly to touch, and 
then break away on their own more specially allotted paths, till they 
seem to shine in almost different quarters of the heavens. 

The similarity or contrast. smites us at every step. To mention 
their names is to conjure up the idea of two poets whose fame is 
firmly and equally established for all time, yet only one of whom 
enjoyed notoriety during his life-time. Hardly any more obscure lot 
ever fell to the most wretched versifier than, ere the Mediterranean 
waves closed over him, was the fate of the other. Contemporaneous 
popularity and neglect are accidents whose causes it is often difficult 
to trace; but in this instance a very simple law accounts for the 
different reception accorded to the one poet and to the other. The 
present generation likes to flatter itself that it is owing to its superior 
discrimination and sensibility that the Shelley who, fifty years ago, 
wasted his sweetness on the desert air, now enriches the aroma of every 
refined household. That may safely be pronounced a mistake—just 
as safely as it may be affirmed that Byron would be far more popular 
with a certain set of people were he still living amongst us. Byron 
was a man of the world during the early portion of his career, and a 
man of the world in London ; and he was a lord to the end of his career, 
and even after he had left it. There was everything to make him 
quickly notorious, as apart from famous, among such a people as our 
own ; and once be notorious, it is not so easy again to become obscure. 
In Byron’s case, the notoriety which sprang from being a well-known 
member of society, he himself changed into honest and enduring fame 
by the works which he wrote after he had shown his contempt for 
society by quitting it. ‘English Bards and Scotch Reviewers’ is a 
splendid work, but neither at the time of its publication nor since, 
has it received from the world at large its due share of appreciation 
—not at the time, because Byron individually was as yet but slightly 
known; and nof since, because the world at large cares little for 
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satire, and because its merits have been overshadowed by the writer’s 
riper productions. The enthusiasm which, on the contrary, was 
awakened by the first two cantos of ‘Childe Harold’ was quite out 
of proportion to its merits. “I awoke one morning, and found myself 
famous,” says Byron. ‘“ Notorious” he should have written ; and he 
was quite shrewd enough to be aware that, had he been plain George 
Gordon, and still an absentee in Portugal or Albania, the London 
world would not have been quite so quick to discover his merits. In 
truth, though there is much freshness and some splendour in those 
first two cantos, the great bulk of it is not much better than first-rate 
schoolboy’s composition; and had Byron written nothing more or 
nothing higher, Fame would have ultimately ascribed to him a very 
different position in the poetical hierarchy from that first bestowed by 
notoriety. Neither would his tales—wonders of fire, fervour, terse- 
ness, and variety as they are—have made enduring that popularity 


which at the time rose to absolute passion. It was not until he had, - 


with unutterable scorn, turned his back upon the fashionable and 
critical fribbles of London and of his country, that he penned those 
immortal works which raise him to that height of true fame beyond 
which no human head can ever hope to ascend. But had he, an 
unknown man, and, as we have said, plain George Gordon, living in 
Venice, Ravenna, or Bologna, away from his native land, commenced 
his career even by publishing the third and fourth cantos of ‘ Childe 
Harold, ‘ Manfred,’ or ‘Don Juan,’ there is no reason to suppose that 
his notoriety during life would have been any wider than that of the 
author of ‘Promethens Unbound,’ ‘ Alastor,’ and ‘ Epipsychidion.’ 
Indeed it would probably have been less, for Shelley had made himself 
somewhat known to the gapers of this earth by his first wife drowning 
herself, by his second being the daughter of Godwin and Mary 
Wollstonecraft, and by a Chancery suit concerning the children of the 
first union. Even these incidents, however, were not suflicient to 
advertise Shelley's works, in the face of his total abstention from 
London circles, and, in fact, of his complete isolation from the whole 
. of mankind. “ My greatest content,” he writes to his wife in 1821, 
“would be utterly to desert all human society. I would retire with 
you and your child to a solitary island in the sea; would build a boat, 
and shut upon my retreat the floodgates of the world. I would read 
no reviews, and talk with no authors. So on this plan I would be 
alone, and would devote either to oblivion or to future generations the 
overflowings of a mind which, timely withdrawn from contagion, 
should be kept fit for no baser object.” This is pretty much what he 
did do. Had he done s0 entirely, the overflowings of his mind might 
very possibly have been devoted to oblivion. As it was, he consorted 
with Byron, and a few other authors of minor note, and that circum- 
stance introduced the overflowings of his mind—or hastened their 
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introduction—to future generations. The present generation has no 
earthly merit in connection with Shelley save the accident of being 
one of those future generations so spoken of. No,true admirer of 
Shelley can be grateful for the gratuitous buffooneries of Mr. Hogg, 
the egotistical spasms of Mr. Rossetti, or the turgid incoherencies of 
Mr. Swinburne. Any one sentence of Mrs. Shelley’s, written within 
a few years.of her husband's death, is worth more than all the perverse 
or perfervid conjecturings of those gentlemen. It is open to them to 
increase Shelley’s notoriety at the present moment, just as they may 
increase that of anybody who may happen to be living amongst us ; 
for notoriety is a bubble which almost anybody's breath can blow a 
little higher, but which always needs somebody’s breath to prevent it 
from sinking. Tame is beyond the reach of such puny efforts, and 
finds its own atmosphere, in which to remain fixed and floating without 
any extraneous support. That is the common lot of Byron and 
Shelley now, after that various fortune during life for which we have 
been accounting. Do not let us deceive ourselves. ‘There might well 
be one amongst us the equal of Shelley, without reviewers and the 
public being at all aware of it; and there may well be more than one 
amongst us nearly as notorious as Byron, with even less desert than he 
had when he first became so. 

Both Byron and Shelley were of what is called “ gentle birth,” 
and thereby obtained the triple opportunity of the highest education, 
of acquiring naturally a certain air and tone of superiority, and of 
surveying the world from a sort of altitude. Such a position has, for 
a poet, both advantages and drawbacks; but whilst the former are 
with difficulty shaken off, the latter may easily be guarded against. 
Overstrained or too technical an education has a strong tendency to 
quell the rising fires of young genius; but it has hitherto been the 
excellence of the best English training to be truly broad and liberal, 
and to enlarge the mind rather than to fit it to a certain mould. 
Byron was an indifferent scholar, in the accurate sense of the word, 
to the last. Shelley’s greater erudition was acquired after he had 
left college, and arose from his keenness in the pursuit of metaphysical 
ideas rather than from a love of learning; and it may be doubted 
whether the Greek studies of the latter did not rather injure than 
assist his muse, whilst nothing is more clear than that Byron, who is 
the most classical of all our English poets, had imbibed just so much 
of the writers of the old world—namely, their spirit and aroma—as 
is good for any one who has abundant thought and a vigorous style of 
his own. The main point of difference between the two, as far as 
collegiate life was concerned, is that Byron hated the University, and 
the University hated Shelley. It would have been strange if either 
had been in harmony with such an institution. It was left for a 
colder and more formal son of the Muses to be made a D.C.L. by the 
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Alma Mater whose child he truly is. As far as a certain air of 
superiority and the habit of surveying mankind from an altitude are 
concerned, it will doubtless shock the democratic admirers of Shelley 
—who are the principal persons busied just at present in the making 
a fuss about him—to hear that such may be predicated, up to a certain 
point, of him and of Byron equally. Medwin, the most partial of 
witnesses where Shelley is concerned, and whose authority on such a 
point is therefore conclusive, says positively that Shelley “was not 
such a republican at heart as Mrs. Shelley makes him out.” He adds 
that Shelley “did not love a democracy.” He also assures us that 
‘Shelley was in some respects as aristocratic as Byron, and was far 
from despising the advantages of birth and station.” No one would 
dream of denying that Byron was what is usually meant by “ aristo- 
cratic ;” but that did not in the least prevent him from being a liberal, 
and even a revolutionist, in the days when there was good cause to be 
both, or from doing liberty immeasurably more practical service than 
it ever fell to poor dreamy Shelley’s lot to render it. Conversely, 
Shelley’s genuine and profound hatred of tyranny, and his genuine 
and profound passion for freedom—especially for the freedom of the 
individual—were by no means inconsistent with thoroughly aristo- 
cratic feelings. It would be strange, indeed, if any one should ex- 
perience difficulty in understanding this, in days when the tyranny of 
democracy is hourly invoked not to allow superiority—in other words, 
aristocracy—of any kind longer to exist. It is well known what 
pleasure Byron took in Shelley’s society, and what efforts he made to 
keep him within hail. Much, no doubt, must be set down to Shelley’s 
powers of mind and conversation ; but, as Rousseau shrewdly observes 
in the ‘Emile,’ friendship is based on similarity of tastes and senti- 
ments rather than on similarity of intellect or opinion, and one of 
Byron’s observations concerning Shelley on which he lays most stress 
is, that he was “a gentleman.” What Byron meant by a word often 
misused we are left in no doubt, since, in a prose passage which may 
be unknown to many of our readers, and which is highly suggestive in 
many ways, he endeavours to render its real significance :—- 

“The grand distinction of the new school of poets is their vulgarity. 
By this I do not mean that they are coarse, but ‘shabby-genteel,’ as 
it is termed. It is in their finery that they are most vulgar, and they 
may be known by this at once. Far be it from me to presume that 
there was, or can be, such a thing as an aristocracy of poets; but 
there is a nobility of thought and of style open to all stations, and 
derived partly from talent, and partly from education—which is to be 
found in Shakespeare and Pope and Burns, no less than in Dante and 
Alfieri. If I were asked to define what this gentlemanliness is, [ 
should say that it is to be defined only by eaamples of those who 


have it and those who have it not. In poetry, as well as in writing 
VOL, XXXIV. D 
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in general, it will never make entirely a poet or a poem; but neither 
poet or poem will ever be good for anything without it. It is the 
salt of society and the seasoning of composition. Vulgarity is far 
worse than downright blackguardism ; for the latter comprehends wit, 
humour, and strong sense at times; while the former is a sad abor- 
tive attempt at all things, signifying nothing. It does not depend 
upon low themes, or even low language, for Fielding revels in both— 
but is he ever vulgar? No. You see the man of education, the 
gentleman, and the scholar, sporting with his subject—its master, not 
its slave. Your vulgar writer is always most vulgar the higher his 
subject ; as the man who showed the menagerie at Pidcock’s was wont 
to say: ‘This, gentlemen, is the eagle of the sun, from Archangel, in 
Russia ; the ’otterer it is, the ’igherer it flies !’” 

This gentlemanliness of Shelley—a gentlemanliness which is as ap- 
parent in his compositions as we have Byron’s authority for saying 
it was in his manner—sprang from nothing else than that natural air 
and tone of superiority, that habit of looking at things from a certain 
altitude, of which we spoke. Both Byron and Shelley had it, and 
each of them alike had a burning detestation of despotism, an un- 
quenchable love of liberty, and an undying desire for the amelioration 
of their species; dashed in Byron by doubt, if not despair ; buoyed up 
in Shelley by hope, if not by confidence. 

It is the common opinion that Byron was the spoilt child of fortune 
in every respect, and Shelley in every respect the reverse. We have 
already said that Byron enjoyed notoriety long before he merited 
fame, and that Shelley never enjoyed the reputation which is now his 
immutable share. There, however, Byron’s advantage, as far as it 
was one, may be said to have ended. He had no father, and an un- 
wise mother. The subject is one on which we do not care to dwell at 
any length; but it cannot be passed over in any comparison and con- 
trast of the two men. Byron, if not an affectionate, was a dutiful son 
to a parent who strengthened her natural claims by no maternal 
merits; whereas Shelley, if the filial sentiment is still to be revered, 
was anything but an affectionate or dutiful son to a parent who, it 
must be owned, treated him with some consideration. We should be 
the last to say that a young man is’ bound to accept the opinions, 
theological, social, or political, of his parents, or even to conceal his 
own to the extent of dissimulation, in order to spare their feelings. 
It is a more difficult question to decide, whether, supposing his own 
opinions to be highly offensive to them, he should, or should not, say 
as little about them as possible, and, in any case, abstain from making 
a public parade of them. We are disposed to think that, in ordinary 
cases, he would do well to wound the authors of his being as little as 
possible; but we cannot forget that some men are born with the 
evangelizing instinct, and Shelley was probably one of these. Many 
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people are aware what offence the Pietistic tendencies of the great 
Saint Francis of Assisi gave to his family, and everybody could quote 
a yet higher and more revered example. It is perhaps, therefore, only 
fair to acquit Shelley of any blame in his active propagation of so- 
called anti-Christian notions. At the same time, if Shelley’s father 
had disowned him altogether for so doing, though we should have 
regretted and reprehended such a retaliation, he would have done only 
what hundreds of parents of all creeds have done to their children for 
milder forms of heresy. Sir Timothy Shelley did nothing of the kind, 
however, even though Shelley added to that provocation a strange 
wandering life and an extraordinary marriage. He allowed Shelley 
£200 a year from the very first ; and if he alleged that his reason for 
so doing was “‘ to prevent his son cheating strangers,” Shelley’s sub- 
lime disregard of money obligations afforded some excuse for the 
petulant sentence. It is not easy to render an accurate account of 
Shelley’s finances at any time; but when we find him heading a sub- 
scription in 1812 with £500, his means, even in those young days, 
could not have been miserably narrow. Before very long, however, 
his income was raised by his father to £1000 a year, though father 
and son remained as much estranged as ever, and any references to be 
found in Shelley’s conversation upon the subject display the most 
unfilial attitude of mind. We do not wish it to be inferred that we 
consider Shelley very blameworthy in the matter, which is perhaps 
best to be described by the word “unfortunate.” All we intended to 
show was that in the relation of son to parent he was, to say the least 
of it, as fortunate as Byron, and not so filial; and that here again we 
stumble upon cause for comparison, with a touch of contrast. 

There is, perhaps, no point in the lives of poets, after their writings, 
which interests us so much as their loves; and once more Byron and 
Shelley sufficiently resemble and differ from each other to further our 
present study. ‘The prevailing notion, doubtless, is that, in their 
relations to women, if a comparison is to be made, Byron was a demon 
and Shelley an angel. We will not say that the reverse would be 
nearer the truth ; but it is easily demonstrable, that whilst Shelley was 
infinitely the more fortunate, Byron was considerably the more faith- 
ful. Byron’s first flame was Mary Chaworth; and it is quite certain 
that in the gloomy chamber of his desolate heart its flickering light 
never wholly went out. What is called “calf love” is regarded by 
most people as a subject rather for ridicule than for sympathy or com- 
passion ; but it is probable that very young people, when they happen 
to be endowed with sensitive temperaments, suffer more from these 
early attacks of the heart than their elders ever do. Byron’s love for 
Mary Chaworth, commencing in his seventeenth year, pursued him 
till he laid down his life in his thirty-seventh. He got beyond all 
other things—wife, child, country, envy, hate, society, calumny—but 
bv 2 
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never beyond that. Some shallow critics have striven to make the 
world believe that vindictiveness was the main passion in Byron’s 
heart. Had it been true, how vindictive ought he to have felt to- 
wards Mary Chaworth! ‘Do you think I would ever marry that 
lame boy ?” he himself overheard her say to her maid. But he went 
on loving her, all the same, and more and more deeply, the further 
that space and time removed him from her. “I doubt sometimes,” be 
writes, “ whether, after all, a quiet and unagitated life would have 
suited me; yet I sometimes long for it. My earliest dreams, as most 
boys’ are, were martial; but a little later they were all love and retire- 
ment, till the hopeless attachment to Mary Chaworth began and con- 
tinued, though sedulously concealed, very early in my teens.” The 
stanzas he wrote, on leaving England for the first time, ending ever 
with the same refrain, “ Because I cannot love but one,” attest the 
thoroughness of the passion which had mastered him ; and nothing is 
more certain than that he never loved again : 


“To think of every early scene, 
Of what we are, and what we’ve been, 
Would whelm some softer hearts with woe. 
But mine, alas! has stood the blow; 
Yet still beats on as it begun, 
And never truly loves but one !” 


The whole of literature contains no love record so brief, yet so touch- 
ing, as ‘The Dream.’ Insensible must be the heart that even now can 
read it without bleeding. It was written ten years after the passion 
it commemorates was proved to be for ever hopeless; it required ten 
years to pass away, before the man could describe what the boy had 
experienced. It is the least stormy, indeed the most tranquil, of all 
Byron’s compositions. It is horribly still and, in a sense, silent— 
still and silent as the face of some dark unmoved mere, whose depths 
we feel a morbid desire to probe. After describing “a gentle hill, 
green, and of mild declivity,” he tells us how— 


«. . , ,. A maiden and a youth were there, 
Gi azing—the one on all that was beneath, 
Fair as herself; but the boy gazed on her. 
And both were young, but one was beautiful : 
And both were young, but not alike in youth. 
As the sweet morn on the horizon’s verge, 
The maid was on the eve of womanhood. 
The boy had fewer summers, but his heart 
Had far outgrown his years, and to his eye 
There was but one beloved face on earth, 
And that was shining on him. He had looked 
Upon it till it could not pass away. 
He had no breath, no being, but in hers ; 
She was his voice; he did not speak to her, 
But trembled on her words. She was his sight, 
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For his eye followed hers, and saw with hers, 
Which coloured all his objects. She was his life, 
The ocean to the river of his thoughts, 

Which terminated all. Upon a tone, 

A touch, of hers his blood would ebb and flow, 
And his cheek change tempestuously—his heart 
Unknowing of its cause of agony. 

But she in these fond feelings had no share. 

Her sighs were not for him; to her he was 

Even as a brother—no more . - 


Who does not know the rest of the picture >the boy standing 
within an antique oratory, “pale, pacing to and fro,” tracing 
words not to be guessed, leaning his head upon his hands, shaking 
“as ’twere with a convulsion,’ then tearing with his teeth and 
quivering hands what he had written, and “a tablet of unutterable 
thoughts” stealing a moment over his face as there entered the 
“lady of his love,” and he bade her adieu. And then at length we 
see him, when years have passed : 


wa 


; alone, as heretofore. 
The beings which surrounded him were gone, 
Or were at war with him. He was a mark 
For blight and desolation, compassed round 
With hatred and contention. Pain was mixed 
In all which was served up to him, until, 
Like to the Pontic monarch of old days, 
He fed on poisons, and they had no power, 
But were a kind of nutriment. He lived 
Through that which had been death to many men, 
And made him friends of mountains. With the stars 
And the quick spirit of the universe 
He held his dialogues, and they did teach 
To him the magic of their mysteries. 
To him the book of Night was opened wide, 
And voices from the deep abyss revealed 
A marvel and a secret. Be it so.” 


‘The Dream’ is almost the only good specimen of blank verse Byron 
has left us. His blank verse is usually abominably bad. This is 
exquisite ; for he was carried away, as he never was in his tragedies, 
by the fever and the force of his own feelings. He is for ever 
recurring to this first, last, hopeless love. It is the only one—Mary 
Chaworth is the only woman—he does not gird at, some time or other. 
Despite that terrible levity which was one of the strangest and most 
important traits in his disposition, he never for one moment makes 
fan of this. It was the only wholly serious event in his life. He 
makes fun even of his friends the mountains, of liberty, of fame, of the 
Italians for whom he lived, of the Greeks for whom he died, of 
Moore, of his wife, of his country, of heaven, and of the gods; but of 
Mary Chaworth, never. The nearest approach to any trifling with 
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this early passion is to be found in the fifth canto of ‘Don Juan’; but, 
in spite of the half attempt to persuade himself and the world that he 
is nearly cured of it at last, one sees that he is still its slave and its 
victim. He has just mentioned Lady Mary Montagu: 


“T have a passion for the name of Mary, 

For once it was a magic sound to me; 

And still it half calls up the realms of fairy, 
Where I beheld what never was to be. 

All feelings change, but this was last to vary, 
A spell from which even yet I’m not quite free. 

But I grow sad, and let a tale grow cold, 

Which must not be pathetically told.” 


When Shelley fell in love with his cousin Miss Grove, he was 
somewhat older than Byron when the latter fell in love with Mary 
Chaworth. So little did this transitory affection influence Shelley’s 
career, that few people probably are aware that any such person as 
this female cousin existed for him. We are not blaming Shelley ; we 
are only stating the facts. He seemed anxious to make a convert of 
her to his theological opinions, and he more or less succeeded. There 
was no overpowering reason why they should not have gone on loving 
each other, and indeed have been united by wedlock, or whatever 
other ties Shelley might have preferred, considering how utterly 
indifferent Shelley was to such considerations as the favour of relations 
or the approbation of the world. He was nineteen when she married 
somebody else. “That he keenly felt at the time,” says one of his 
most partial biographers, “the loss of his beautiful cousin, will be 
believed by every one who reflects on the character and constitution 
of the youth and the probabilities of the case; but the biographers 
who will have it that they proved a lifelong sorrow to him, are 
probably indulging themselves in applying to Shelley one of the pet 
resources of the memoir-writing tribe. No doubt, however, his 
disappointment with Miss Grove may have precipitated his dallyings 
or entanglements with Miss Harriett Westbrook.” So far as the 
above sentence must be construed to mean that early loves never 
prove a lifelong sorrow, we must set down the conclusion to ignorance 
or flippancy. So far as it is intended to rebut the supposition that 
Shelley’s love for Miss Grove caused him enduring sorrow of any 
sort, it may be accepted without qualification. Whether there be any 
allusion to her in ‘ Epipsychidion,’ it is utterly impossible to say. Do 
we catch any glimpse of her in the lines— 


« And some were fair—but beauty dies away : 
Others were wise—but honeyed words betray : 
And one was true—oh! why not true to me ?”’ 


‘Epipsychidion’ is a beautiful puzzle, whose full meaning will never 
be unriddled. Of whom does he speak when in it he exclaims: 
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“Thou too, O Comet, beautiful and fierce, 
Who drew’st the heart of this frail universe 
Towards thine own; till, wrecked in that convulsion, 
Alternating attraction and repulsion, 

Thine went astray and that was rent in twain ; 

Oh! float into our azure heaven again !” 


The reference may possibly be to his cousin, possibly to Harriett 
Westbrook, possibly to neither. We simply do not know and cannot 
tell. What we do know is, that the first was barely married to some- 
body else before the second was married to Shelley, and that pique 
and annoyance had nothing to do with the latter union. 

It isa sad story. In the early autumn of 1811 Shelley married 
Harriett according to the law of Scotland. In March 1814 they were 
remarried at St. George's, Hanover Square, in order, as the marriage 
certificate states, to clinch the matter, and to place the fact of their 
legal union beyond all doubt or question. In June of the same year 
they saw each other for the last time. On the 28th of the following 
month Shelley and Mary Wollstonecraft Godwin left England to- 
gether. In the autumn of 1816, five years after their marriage and 
two years after their separation, Harriett, who had borne Shelley two 
children, drowned herself. In December Shelley and Mary Godwin 
were married; she making him the very best wife that ever man of 
genius was blest with, and he being as happy with her as it was in his 
nature to be with anybody. 

When it is granted, as indeed it cannot be disputed, that Shelley 
had no ordinary cause of complaint against Harriett, that she was a 
good, faithful, loving, and obedient wife, and that she in no degree 
wished for the separation which she mutely accepted, most people will 
be disposed to rush to the conclusion that Shelley’s conduct was 
altogether inexcusable and unpardonable, and tlie very basest act that 
amancan commit. Let it at once be said that it is very well that 
most people are disposed to form such an opinion; that the opinion, 
as a general one, is correct, salutary, and even indispensable, and that 
we have no wish to shake the principles on which it reposes. But 
though no doubt there is great danger in admitting of exceptions to 
such a’rule, Shelley cannot be judged by ordinary standards, and 
there are circumstances which no moral law or provision can take into 
account. Supposing Harriett had not put an end to her existence, 
but had, on the contrary, spent the remainder of it far more happily 
than there was the smallest chance of her spending it with Shelley 
when once he had fallen irremediably in love with Mary Godwin, we 
should scarcely have given their union and separation a second 
thought, unless it had been silently to congratulate everybody con- 
cerned upon the occurrence. It will be asked, Did Shelley ever love 
Harriett ? The answer must be, that there is love and love; and that 
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he clearly did love her to a certain extent. Moreover, that “extent” 
was probably as much as most people are capable of, and would have 
amply sufficed if Shelley had not been capable of immeasurably more. 
“Harriett is very happy, and I am very happy.” “ When I come 
home to Harriett, I am the happiest of the happy.” These are strong 
expressions, no doubt, and Shelley believed them to be true. They 
were not, all the same. ‘Queen Mab’ is dedicated to Harriett; and 
in it he tells her that she was “the inspiration of his song.” That 
may safely be pronounced untrue. The truth came out later, when 
Shelley had met with some one who really could and did inspire him. 
“ Every one who knows me must know that the partner of my life 
should be one who can feel poetry and understand philosophy. 
Harriett is a noble animal, but she can do neither.” How had he 
come to find it out? By meeting some one who could do both. 
“ Nothing that I ever read in tale or history,” says an eyewitness, 
“could present a more striking image of a sudden, violent, irresistible, 
uncontrollable passion,” than that of Shelley for Mary Godwin. This 
was before the separation from Harriett. It was very wrong, it will 
be said. We have no wish to get rid of the word. It was very 
wrong; but it was inevitable. It was unfortunate—unfortunate for 
poor Harriett Westbrook ; very fortunate for Shelley, for Mary God- 
win, for the world. Shelley treated Harriett badly. We do not see 


how we can say anything else. How far he is to be blamed is another 
matter. 


“We needs must love the highest when we see it,” 


has said a more recent poet; and Mary Godwin was as much higher 
than Harriett Westbrook as heaven is higher than earth. If ever 
there was a wife who deserved the homage of posterity, it is Mary 
Wollstonecraft Shelley. We owe to her the greater part of Shelley's 
good work. How she bore with him, this strange, composite, half- 
unearthly creature! The blessings of all future generations should 
be upon her head. We do not pretend to say what was the extent of 
Shelley’s infatuation for Emilia Viviani, or to affix precise signification 
to the vague yet sometimes carnal mysticism of ‘ Epipsychidion.’ But 
let any wife, who thinks she loves her husband, read it carefully, and 
know all that there is to be known about this poem and the main sub- 
ject of it, and then ask herself if she could have behaved as Mary did. 
We do not for a moment say she would be called upon to do anything 
of the kind. But if she could not, is she or Mary the greater? Take 
again the ‘ Stanzas’ written in dejection near Naples: 


*T see the deep’s untrampled floor 
With green and purple seaweeds strown ; 
I see the waves upon the shore, 
Like light dissolved, in star-showers thrown. 
I sit upon the sands alone, 
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The lightning of the noontide ocean 
Is flashing round me, and a tone 

Arises from its measured motion. 

How sweet, did any heart but share in my emotion! 






* Alas! I have nor hope nor-health, 
Nor peace within, nor calm around; 
Nor that content, surpassing wealth, 
The sage in meditation found, 
And walked with inward glory crowned ; 
Nor fame nor power, nor love nor leisure. 
Others I see whom these surround— 
Smiling they live, and call life pleasure ;— 
To me that cup has been dealt in another measure. 

































“ Yet now despair itself is mild, 
Even as the wind and waters are ; 
I could lie down like a tired child, 
And weep away the life of care 
Which I have borne and yet must bear, 
Till death like sleep might steal on me, 
And I might feel in the warm air 
My cheek grow cold, and hear the sea 
Breathe o’er my dying brain its last monotony. 


“Some might lament that I was cold, 

As I when this sweet day is gone, 

Which my lost heart, too soon grown old, 
Insults with this untimely moan. 
They might lament—for I am one 

Whom men love not, and yet regret ; 
Unlike this day, which, when the sun 

Shall on its stainless glory set, 

Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet.” 


This is one of Shelley’s best efforts. It contains not one line, not one 
word, that is obscure. It is as open to our gaze as “the deep’s 
untrampled floor.” Externally it may be understood aimost by the 
commonest intellect and the commonest nature ; yet it is “with inward 
glory crowned.” Had Shelley’s meaning always been as clear and as 
directly expressed as it is here, we should have to accord him an even 
yet lottier pedestal in the Hall of the Muses than he now occupies. 
But could it have been very pleasant to a wife—a true, loving, de- 
voted wife—to read that the being whose very highest emotions she 
could and did share, had, according to his own account, neither hope, 
nor peace, nor calm; nor love—but only a life of care, a lost heart, and 
a desire to die? Mary read all this; and what does she say? She 
publishes the poem—she herself gives it to the world; and this is her 
only comment: “Though he preserved the appearance of cheerful- 
ness, yet many hours were passed when his thoughts, shadowed by 
illness, became gloomy ; and then he escaped to solitude, and, in verses 
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which he hid for fear of wounding me, poured forth morbid but too 
natural bursts of discontent and sadness. One looks back with un- 
speakable regret and gnawing remorse to such periods, fancying that, 
had one been more alive to the nature of his feelings, and more 
attentive to soothe them, such would not have existed.” Well might 
Shelley exclaim, in his juster moments: - 


“ Mary, dear, come to me soon! 
IT am not well whilst thou art far. 
As sunset to the spheréd moon, 
As twilight to the western star, 
Thou, belovéd, art to me.” 


From this beautiful pathetic picture let us turn to one of the darkest, 
saddest, unredeemedly miserable stories with which the name of a man 
of genius was ever associated. Its outlines, and indeed the filling-up, 
are too familiar to the whole world for there to be any call upon us to 
produce them anew. We are about to bestow blame on no one. ‘This 
paper is devoted to portraying the points of similitude and contrast 
between Byron and Shelley; and here the contrast is appalling. 
Byron married where he did not love and was not loved; Shelley 
married one for whom he had an uncontrollable passion—using the 
word in its widest and loftiest sense—and by whom he was passion- 
ately and devotedly adored in life and after it. ‘ Miss Milbanke,” says 
the late Mr. Harness (whose ‘ Literary Life’ has just been published 
by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett), “was not without a certain amount of 
prettiness or cleverness; but her manner was stiff and formal, and 
gave one the idea of being self-willed and self-opinionated. She was 
almost the only young, pretty, well-dressed girl I ever saw who 
seemed to carry no cheerfulness along with her. I seem to see her 
now, moving slowly along her mother’s drawing-room, talking to 
scientific men and literary women, without a trace of emotion in her 
face, or the faintest glimpse of a smile upon her countenance. A lady 
who had been on intimate terms with her from their mutual child- 
hood once said to me: ‘ If Lady Byron has a heart, it is deeper-seated 
and harder to get at than anybody else’s I have ever known.” ‘That 
Lady Byron never did or could love Byron as such a man required to 
be loved may be taken as certain; and equally so, perhaps, that she 
always did what she thought her duty by him. But the duty of 
self-righteous people is a strange thing; and Lady Byron’s cardinal 
controlling characteristic was self-righteousness. She had no sense of 
humour, no mobility of character, no tact, no genuine tolerance. She 
could readily imagine herself playing the blasphemous part attributed 
to her by Mrs. Stowe. Mrs. Stowe compares her demeanour towards 
sin with that of God himself; but, quite apart from the fact that the 
part is too elevated a one for any born of woman to play, it is scarcely 
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the attitude that one human creature would care for in another human 
creature. It drove Byron perfectly wild, as it would have driven 
many another man. “ Lady Byron,” says the witness we have already 
quoted, “ took seriously every word he uttered, weighed it in her precise 
balance, and could not refrain from expressing her condemnation of 
his language and her abhorrence of his principles. This fanned the 
flame, increased his irritation, or added gist to his amusement. What- 
ever crime she accused him of he was not only ready to admit, but 
even to trump by the confession of some greater enormity.” We all 
know the result : she left him when living, and slandered him when 


dead. ead once more the last stanza of the lines from Shelley we 
have already cited : 


“Some might lament that I were cold, 

And I, when this sweet day is gone, 

Which my lost heart, too soon grown old, 
Insults with this untimely moan. 
They might lament, for I am one 

Whom men love not, and yet regret ; 
Unlike this day which, when the sun 

Shall on its stainless glory set, 

Will linger, though enjoyed, like joy in memory yet.” 


And then turn to ‘ Childe Harold,’ and note, along with the too-patent 
superiority of Byron’s strain, the strange similitude of prophecy 
coupled with the awful difference as to realisation : 


“ But I have lived, and have not lived in vain; 
My mind may lose its force, my blood its fire, 
And my frame perish even in conquering pain; 
But there is that within me which shall tire 
Torture and Time, and breathe when I expire: 
Something unearthly which they deem not of, 
Like the remembered tones of a mute lyre, 
Shall in their softened spirits sink and move, 

In hearts all rocky now, the late remorse of love.” 


The late remorse of love! It never came. Mr. Harness was right. 
The heart was “all rocky” to the last, and was just as little moved by 
the remembered tones of Byron’s lyre as by its chords when his own 
living hand swept them. No sooner was he dead than she strove to 
blast his name and his genius for ever by propagating a story of which 
Mr. Harness observed, when it reached the ears of the whole world: 
“T heard the charge long before. It arose out of the publication of 
‘Manfred.’ It is as untrue as it is revolting.” Lady Byron told it to 
scores of people year after year; but none of them believed, and all 
were too conscientious to repeat it. At length, when years came upon 
her, and she began to fear that the defaming tale would never be 
known to the public, she told it toa sensation novelist, and so made its 
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publication sure. Swallowing the abominable story for a moment, 
since taken unawares, the public stomach has since vomited it back 
with unutterable loathing, only a few digestions, which thrive on 
garbage, retaining it with silent satisfaction. Byron has tired “ torture 
and time,” but none the less does it remain a melancholy fact that he 
found in his wife “the moral Clytemnestra of her lord.” Again let 
us turn to first evidence: 


‘Madonna, wherefore hast thou sent to me 
Sweet-basil and mignonette, 
Embleming love and health, which never yet 
In the same wreath might be? 
Alas! and they are wet! 
Is it with thy kisses or thy tears ? 
For never rain or dew - 
Such fragrance drew 
From plant or flower. The very doubt endears 
My sadness ever new, 
The sighs I breathe, the tears I shed, for thee ?” 


Who wrote this ?—Shelley ? And to whom ?—to Mary? Not at all. 
To Emilia Viviani. And when? In 1821. Her, too, he addresses 
in these impassioned words, when he pictures 


* A veil for our seclusion close as Night’s, 
Where secure sleep may kill thine innocent lights— 
Sleep, the fresh dew of languid love, the rain 
Whose drops quench kisses till they burn again. 


Our breath shall intermix, our bosoms bound, 
And our veins beat together; and our lips, 
With other eloquence than words, eclipse 

The soul that burns between them; and the wells 
Which boil under our being’s inmost cells, 

The fountains of our deepest life, shall be 
Confused in passion’s golden purity, 

As mountain springs under the morning sun. 
We shall become the same, we shall be one 
Spirit within two frames. Oh wherefore two ? 
One passion in twin hearts, which grows and grew 
Till, like two meteors of expanding flame, 

Those spheres instinct with it become the same, 
Touch, mingle, are transfigured ; ever still 
Burning, yet ever inconsumable ; 

In one another's substance finding food, 

Like flames too pure and light and unimbued 
To nourish their bright lives on the baser prey, 
Which point to Heaven, and cannot pass away : 
One hope within two wills, one will beneath 
Two overshadowing minds, one life, one death, 
One heaven, one hell, one immortality, 

And one annihilation, 
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Woe is me! 
The wingéd words on which my soul would pierce 
Into the heights of love’s rare universe, 
Were chains of lead around its flight of fire— 
I pant, I sink, I tremble, I expire!” 


A recent biographer and editor of Shelley has observed, that if any- 
body has ever said or insinuated that Shelley’s love for the beautiful 
creature to whom these lines, and a good many more much to the same 
purpose, were addressed, was other than platonic, the statement is 
presumably as unworthy of attention as it is incapable of mathematical 
disproof. With all humility, the writer of this paper is not disposed 
to yield to Mr. Rossetti in the faculty of following Shelley’s ethereal 
flights, or of appreciating what he calls “a state of feeling which most 
people have never experienced,” and still less to incline with that gentle- 
man to a doubt “ whether ‘ Epipsychidion’” is quite a justifiable sort 
of poem to write. ‘Epipsychidion’ amply justifies itself by its beauty, 
and there is an end of the matter. But he cannot allow that the 
insinuation which the above lines themselves convey, that Shelley was 
in love with Emilia Viviani, not altogether platonically, are “ pre- 
sumably unworthy of attention.” The preswmption, no matter what 
the fact might turn out to be, is quite the other way; and that saint 
of saints, his widow, printed ‘ Epipsychidion,’ as she printed no other 
of his long poems, without any comment. What would Lady Byron 
have said or done had Byron written ‘ Epipsychidion’ whilst still living 
with her? She would have appealed to it as her full justification 
for abandoning him. We do not say she would not have been right ; 
we are but comparing Byron’s lot and Shelley’s. “I abstain,” writes 
Mary, “from any remark on the occurrences of Shelley’s private life, 
except inasmuch as the passions they engendered inspired his poetry. 
This is not the time to relate the truth, and I should reject any 
colouring of the truth. No account of these events has ever been 
given at all approaching reality in their details, either as regards him- 
self or others; nor shall I further allude to them than to remark, that 
the errors of action committed by a man as noble as Shelley may, as 
far as he only is concerned, be fearlessly avowed by those who loved 
him, in the firm conviction that, were they judged impartially, his 
character would stand in fairer and brighter light than that of any 
contemporary. Whatever faults he had ought to find extenuation 
among his fellows, since they proved him to be human ; without them, 
the exalted nature of his soul would have raised him into something 
divine . . . He died, and his place, among those who knew him inti- 
mately, has never been filled up ... Any one, once attached to 
Shelley, must feel all other affections, however true and fond, as wasted 
on barren soil in comparison . . . Although the intolerant, in their 
blindness, poured down anathemas,’—(Shelley was accused, during his 
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life, of the very same offence which was not openly made against Byron 
till after his death)—“ the Spirit of Good, who can judge the heart, 
never repelled him . . . The wise, the brave, the gentle, is gone for 
ever! He is tothemasa bright vision, whose radiant track, left behind in 
the memory, is worth all the realities that society can afford. Before 
the critics contradict me, let them appeal to any one who had ever 
known him. To see him was to love him; and his presence, like 
Ithuriel’s spear, was alone sufficient to disclose the falsehood of the 
tale which his enemies whispered in the ear of the ignorant world.” 
Happy Shelley! To have lived with and been loved by such # woman 
is so much more than all contemporaneous fame, that we can pity you 
nomore. All our compassion is reserved for him who had, as Macaulay 
said, the love of lovely women, and the applause of applauded men ; 
but, as we must needs add—first, an unsympathising and finally an 
implacably hostile wife. 

It would be easy, but perhaps here scarcely worth while, to point 
out minor but not unimportant points of resemblance between Byron 
and Shelley—such as, for instance, their dislike to animal food ; their 
confirmed habit of relating, and perhaps believing, that to have 
happened which never happened at all; and finally, their thoroughly 
well-attested high animal spirits and love of fun, in spite of the pro- 
found melancholy by which either was consumed. We must pretermit 
the proofs of all this, which are abundant, to observe that, in their 
death as in their life, we can still think of them as, in a sense, twin. 
Both died young, and both, we may say, not in the course of nature. 
Shelley heard the sea “ breathe o’er his dying brain its last monotony.” 
Byron obtained—* less often sought than found—a soldier's grave.” 
For though he did not die in the very noise of battle, he perished doing 
soldier's work and seeking a soldier’s end. Both deaths were emi- 
nently romantic ; both—as far as death ever can be—eminently 
satisfactory. 

And their genius? Are we to compare and contrast this likewise ? 
We have not left ourselves room. The task would fill a volume; for 
neither their similarity nor dissimilarity lies on the surface. ‘To make 
one broad contrast and leave it, we will say that Shelley’s genius— 
meaning by genius all that went to form the full and complete man in 
either case—was more in harmony with that invisible world to which, 
if it have any existence but that which we ourselves give it, Poetry 
seems to belong, and Byron’s genius more in harmony with the visible 
tangible world in which we move, breathe, and have our being, and in 
the terms of whose language we must needs express our thoughts. 
Thus, though, endeavouring to speak judicially, we cannot say that 
the latent poetical soul of Shelley was less than Byron’s, and can quite 
understand that a person should suspect or believe it to have been even 
larger, Byron, by dint of that better harmony with carnal conditions 
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which we have intimated, so managed to incorporate his poetical soul 
as to be able to show it to us more visibly and conclusively than 
Shelley. We may therefore reasonably regard them as equal names ; 
but to Byron’s works we must perforce concede superiority. M. Taine 
has justly said, on a recent occasion, that no poetry is equal to English 
poetry ; and we will add that of that poetry—work done, that is— 
Shakespeare and Byron have produced the best and largest quantity of 
the best. Let us listen to the two voices—that of Byron and of 
Shelley. It is Shelley who sings first : 


“My soul is an enchanted boat, 
Which, like a sleeping swan, doth float 
Upon the silver waves of thy sweet singing; 
And thine doth like an angel sit, 
Beside the helm, conducting it, 
Whilst all the winds with melody are ringing. 
It seems to float ever, for ever, 
Upon that many-winding river, 
Between mountains, woods, abysses, 
A paradise of wildernesses! 
Till, like one in slumber bound, 
Borne to the ocean, I float down, around, 
Into a sea profound of ever-spreading sound. 


* Meanwhile thy spirit lifts its pinions 

In Music’s most serene dominions, 

Catching the winds that fan that happy heaven. 
And we sail on, away, afar, 
Without a course, without a star, 

But by the instinct of sweet music driven ; 
Till, through Elysian garden islets, 
By thee, most beautiful of pilots, 
Where never mortal pinnace glided, 
The boat of my desire is guided : 

Realms where the air we breathe is love, 

Which in the winds and on the waves doth move, 
Harmonizing this earth with what we feel above. 


“We have passed Age’s icy caves, 
And Manhood’s dark and tossing waves ; 
And Youth’s smooth ocean, smiling to betray : 
Beyond the glassy gulfs we flee 
Of shadow-peopled Infancy, 
Through Death and Birth to a diviner day : 
A paradise of vaulted bowers 
Lit by downward-gazing flowers, 
And watery paths that wind between 
Wildernesses calm and green, 
Peopled by shapes too bright to see, 
And rest, having beheld—somewhat like thee— 
Which walk upon the sea and chant melodiously.” 
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Surely the man who wrote this—who wrote it !—had rid himself of 
the muddy vesture of decay, and in his motion verily like an angel 
sang! This is, indeed, soft quivering to the young-eyed cherubim ; 
and we think of Shelley as a star belonging to another world. But 
the flight is perilous, and even he cannot often or long maintain it. 
Hearken to another strain, in a sense more of the earth, earthy, and yet 


not less of heaven: 


“Tt is the hush of night, and all between 
Thy margin and the mountains, dusk, yet clear, 
Mellowed and mingling, yet distinctly seen, 
Save darkened Jura, whose capt heights appear 
Precipitously steep; and drawing near, 
There breathes a living fragrance from the shore 
Of flowers yet fresh with childhood; on the ear 
Drops the light dip of the suspended oar, 

Or chirps the grasshopper one good-night carol more. 


“ He is an evening reveller, who makes 
His life an infancy and sings his fill. 
At intervals, some bird from out the brakes 
Starts into voice a moment, then is still. 
There seems a floating whisper on the hill, 
But that is fancy, for the starlight dews 
All silently their tears of love distil, 
Weeping themselves away, till they infuse 
Deep into nature’s breast the spirit of her hues. 


‘Ye stars! which are the poetry of heaven! 
If in your bright leaves we would read the fate 
Of men and empires, ’tis to be forgiven, 
That in our aspirations to be great 
Our destinies o’erleap their mortal state 
And claim a kindred with you; for ye are 
A beauty and a mystery, and create 
In us such love and reverence from afar, 


That fortune, fame, power, life, have named themselves a star. 


« All heaven and earth are still, though not in steep, 
But breathless, as we grow when feeling most ; 
And silent, as we stand in thoughts too deep ;— 
All heaven and earth are still: from the high host 
Of stars, to the lulled lake and mountain-coast, 
All is concentred in a life intense, 

Where not a beam, nor air, nor leaf is lost, 
But hath a part of being, and a sense 
Of that which is of all Creator and defence. 


«The sky is changed ! and such a change! Oh night, 
And storm, and darkness, ye are wondrous strong, 
Yet lovely in your strength, as is the light 
Of a dark eye in woman! Far along, 

From peak to peak, the rattling crags among, 
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Leaps the live thunder! Not from one lone clond, 
But every mountain now hath found a tongue, 
And Jura answers from her misty shroud 

Back to the joyous Alps, who call to her aloud! 


* And this is in the night! Most glorious night! 
Thou wert not sent for slumber! Let me be 
A sharer in thy fierce and far delight, 
A portion of the tempest and of thee ! 
How the lit lake shines, a phosphoric sea, 
And the big rain comes dancing to the earth! 
And now again ‘tis black ; and now the glee 
Of the loud hills shakes with the mountain mirth, 
As though they did rejoice o’er a young earthquake’s birth. 


“Sky, mountains, river, wind, lake, lightnings, ye, 
With night, and clouds, and thunder, and a soul 
To make these felt and feeling, well may be 
Things that have made me watchful; the far roll 
Of your departing voices is the knoll 
Of what in me is sleepless—if I rest. 
But where of ye, O tempests, is the goal ? 
Are ye like those within the human breast ? 
Or do ye find, at length, like eagles, some high nest *” 


The quotations speak for themselves. Shelley, at his best, is all 
spirit. Byron, at his best, is spirit and flesh inextricably interfused. 
Fewer can appreciate Shelley ; but those who appreciate him best are 
best able to appreciate Byron’s surpassing harmony of sweetness and 
strength combined. Together, they are our modern Dioscuri— 
lucida sidera—who have left their footprints on the Capitol for all 
time. 
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A Midsummer Day's Dream. 





I. 


A. sone for the season of summer! 
A rhyme for the time of the sun! 
For he comes, the expected new comer, 
- And the sun and the summer are one. 
Long waited for, comes he gold laden, 
Loud welcomed, bringing good cheer, 
Making merry the youth and the maiden, 
And crowning the year. 


II. 


T would that strange musical rapture, 
Soft songs and low strains and sweet chords, 


From the earth my chained spirit would capture, 


And whirl it away to its lords ;— 
To the lords of a land in far distance, 
More bright and more pure than a star ; 
Where pleasure is one with existence, 
Where cometh no war. 


TIT. 


There the kings of the kingdom are kingless, 
There the princes are men, and no more, 

‘There the adders of creeds are all stingless, 
And priestecraft’s dominion is o'er. 

There man neither slave is nor servant, 
But lives for one thing—to be free ; 

And the weak heart that fainted beats fervent 

And strong as the sea. 


IV. 
There, rolling for ever and ever 

*Twixt banks that are flaming with flowers, 
Winds a murmurous mystical river, 

By palaces, markets, and towers. 
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And the name thereof who shall discover ? 
And the end thereof who shall disclose ? 
The dreamer, the poet, the lover ;— 
For none other knows. 


Vv. 


This summer time clime, that is gleaming 
With colour of blossom and fruit, 
Is seen in the lover’s sweet dreaming, 
Is known to the sons of the lute. 
In the summer that realm is the fairest, 
In the summer when blossoms are bright, 
And the waves of that river taste rarest 
When bathed in sunlight. 


VI. 
The light on the river is sleeping, 
The water is glowing like gold 
With music of laughter and weeping, 
And delicate songs from of old. 
The youths and the maidens come laughing, 
To drink on that pleasant dream shore ; 
And men that are hoary, who, quaffing, 
Are youthful once more. 


VII. 


Let them taste thereof now, and be gladden’d 
Ere winter descends on the land, 

And with chill frost of change it is sadden’d, 
And hand leaveth hold upon hand ; 

Ere the lips that now meet be disparted, 
Ere those dreamers do pass and forget, 

And the winter wind wails broken-hearted 

O’er the place where they met. 


VIII. 


What name hath that clime? Would’st thou know it? 
Clasp hands, leave not hold, and stand fast. 
Art thon lover, or dreamer, or poct? 
Behold thou shalt find it at last. 
The key of its gate is not golden; 
No silver, no jewels, are there ; 
And the heart that by riches is holden 
Turns thence in despair. 
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IX, 


The lords of the earth in high places 

Look down on the children of men: 
In that realm they shall cover their faces, 

They shall fall, they shall rise not again. 
Let them cry—for none heareth their crying ; 

On the earth they were heard ere they cried. 
Let them die: who shall pity them dying, 

These children of pride ? f 


Xx. 
Oh thou who art weary of waiting 
For riches, for love or for fame,— 

Whom the world is despising and hating, 
Overwhelmed by misfortune and shame,— 
Pluck up heart now, take courage, despairer! 
To thy touch shall that gate open wide, 
Whilst the richer, the stronger, the fairer, 

Are weeping outside. 


XI. 


Lo! I know in the end I shall find it, 

Be the waiting time long, be it short. 
Tho’ the darkness is thick, yet behind it 

Is rising the sun I have sought. 
So I wait for a little while longer, 

Till the height of the heavens takes fire : 
In my heart is a hope growing stronger,— 

A dream,—a desire. 


rae 


Ss. 











Uapoleon the Lirst.” 


In this era of war and violent change, the figure of the extraordinary 
man who subdued and ruled Continental Europe during the first years 
of the present century acquires new and wonderful interest. Apart 
from vulgar caricatures, three estimates of the First Napoleon appear 
to be generally current in France; and his career and acts are mea- 
sured by these, according to the tastes or the fancies of the chief 
parties which divide the nation. For the pure Bonapartists, Napoleon 
is the “ Messiah of the Great Revolution ””—not only incomparable as 
a warrior, but the saviour of society in France, and the founder of her 
best institutions ; and their fanaticism transforms the conqueror, who 
covered Europe with ashes and blood, into a champion of modern 
liberal ideas, a beneficent destroyer of worn-out Feudalism, a giver of 
good, even to the races which it was his destiny to overcome and 
vanquish. ‘The great national party of France, represented fairly by 
M. Thiers, whatever its nominal designation, weighs the idol in a 
different scale—bowing down to it with fond adulation so long as it 
was the symbol of success, of victory, and of French aggrandisement, 
and defacing it when it had become associated with defeat, failure, 
misfortune, and ruin; and its general view of Napoleon is, that he 
was matchless in the field, but a fool in politics, because he could not 
preserve by statecraft the Empire which he founded by the sword, 
and because ‘he abused even his fortune in enterprises such a3 the 
campaign of Moscow. ‘To the extreme Republicans, Napoleon is the 
mere incarnation of force and fraud, of selfishness and inhuman ambi- 
tion. According to them, he perverted the cause and the tendencies of 
the French Revolution; he turned what was a blessing to mankind 
into the desolation and the curse of Europe; he founded a corrupting 
and destructive despotism on the ruins of a fair edifice of freedom ; 
and, having for years made use of France as an instrument for the 
mere lust of conquest, and having arrayed the civilized world in a 
league against a monstrous domination, he ultimately fell, abhorred 
and execrated. ‘l'o this party Napoleon is the evil genius of modern 
France—a mere scourge and terror of mankind—an Attila of the 
nineteenth century. 

Each of these judgments contains some truth, but they are all 
exaggerated and onesided, and the general verdict of thoughtful 
Englishmen on Napoleon I. is more just than that of any party or 
class in France. Long accustomed to political discussion, and to 
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examining the conduct of public men, with an historical experience in 
revolutions ourselves, and conscious how even the strongest govern- 
ments and rulers are more or less the creatures of the circumstances 
in which they are placed, we have learned to form a more true esti- 
mate of one who was once the great foe of England, than that which 
makes him a regenerator of mankind, or a military genius without a 
statesman’s skill, or a mere Thalaba of the past generation. We 
recognise fully the insatiable ambition, the intense selfishness, and the 
mere love of foree, which are distinctively Napoleon’s qualities ; but 
we can see in him the highest capacity for organisation and admi- 
nistering a state, as well as the highest gifts in war. We believe that 
if, to a great extent, his policy as a sovereign was worse than unwise, 
and ended in appalling disaster, this was in part owing to his singular 
position as chief of a revolutionary nation in vehement antagonism to 
the old order of Europe; and we acknowledge that he conferred 
services on the French people in many respects, which prove that he 
had political insight, and had justly deserved their lasting gratitude. 
In short, in judging Napoleon’s character, we have made allowance 
for the influences of his age; and thus our conception of him is 
more natural, correct, and lifelike than that of the vast majority of 
Frenchmen. 

The more sober view, however, is not entertained by French writers ; 
and a remarkable proof of this appears in the able and brilliant 
volumes before us. M. Lanfrey’s ‘ History of Napoleon I’ is the most 
striking specimen extant of what may be called the Republican notion 
of the reign and the acts of that wonderful man; and it had attained 
great popularity in France before the events of 1870-71 had exaspe- 
rated the nation against the Second Empire. It is a masterly and 
very interesting Look, and, in some particulars, is of real value to 
those who would appreciate justly the life and character of the mighty 
ruler who forms the theme of its eloquent pages. It delineates, in 
vivid and powerful colours, the worst side of Napoleon’s nature; lays 
bare pitilessly his extravagant ambition, the want of moderation, and 
the intense pride and vanity, which deface his more eminent qualities ; 
exposes boldly the fearful miseries which his policy entailed, not only 
on Europe, but on France, even in the hour when she was intoxicated 
with the triumphs of war; and denounces fiercely the oppressive despot- 
ism, the venal corruption, and the national degradation associated with 
the Imperial glories. It refutes, moreover, a great deal of the exag- 
gerations and audacious falsehoods in the legends of the Napoleonic 
victories ; and, from first to last, it nobly protests against the weakness 
and the want of wistom which induced Frenchmen to submit to 
tyranny in the pursuit of the phantom of military fame. Yet, not- 
withstanding these undoubted merits, this work betrays the peculiar 
defects of the school to which its author belongs. Napoleon was not 
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the incarnate Satan, nor even the reckless destroyer of Irance, which 
in these volumes he appears to be; and M. Lanfrey sacrifices truth 
and probability in his bitter invectives, and continual imputations of 
the worst motives, as the only principles of the Emperor's conduct. 
He delights, moreover, in the historical fallacy common to many of 
the French Republican writers; and by separating Napoleon from his 
age, and from many of the circumstances which shaped his career, 
and by describing the First Republic as something utterly opposed to 
the Empire, he not only in a great degree departs from equity in his 
conclusions, but disregards unquestionable facts, and conveys a very 
untrue impression. 

The early years of eminent men should be carefully noticed by the 
historian, for they always throw light on their subsequent acts. 
M. Lanfrey has observed this precept, having diligently put together 
all that is known respecting the boyhood and youth of Napoleon; and 
his comments are often acute and able, though not, perhaps, altogether 
exhaustive. The studies to which the child, it is said, addressed him- 
self with précocious eagerness, reveal the singular bent of a genius at 
once calculating and precise, yet imaginative in the highest degree ; 
and mathematics, the rhapsodies of Ossian, and the grandiose biographies 
of Plutarch, were the natural aliment of an intellect which reduced 
war to an exact science, and sought to restore the throne of Charle- 
magne. Napoleon, too, is no exception to the general rule, that the 
highest gifts require to be disciplined by training, in order to be of 
practical value, and that great excellence in any art is not the result 
of mere inspiration. He was profoundly versed in military learning, 
and had mastered the campaigns of Turenne and Marlborough before 
he left the college at Brienne ; he was, besides, accomplished in all that 
relates to his special arm while still a cadet; and, curiously enough, as 
has been observed by Marshal Marmont and other critics, he was much 
less skilled in after-life in those branches of tactics in which he had 
not made himself perfect in youth. The character of Napoleon, be- 
sides, was evidently moulded in a great measure by the circumstances 
which surrounded his boyhood. He was brought up in the midst of 
the struggles and the intrigues of the Corsican patriots; he breathed 
an atmosphere of violent changes, of conspiracies, and of civil war ; 
and thus, as M. Lanfrey remarks, “like Achilles dipped in the Styx 
when an infant,” he soon became fitted to play a part in revolutions 
and the strife of factions. To his Corsican education, too, we may 
fairly attribute, in some measure, the attitude of distance and want of 
sympathy which he often assumed towards parties in France. He felt 
as a foreigner would feel without a personal and active interest in pas- 
sions and sentiments alien to him; and not impossibly, the singular 
figure of Paoli—warrior alike and legislator—may have influenced in 
some degree the ideal of empire he shaped out for himself. The 
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youthful antecedents of Napoleon, moreover, will account, we believe, 
in part at least, for some of his most striking characteristics as a man 
—for his unquestionable respect for the ancien régime, for its ways, 
customs, fashions, and habits, and his unfeigned reverence for the Royal 
Family of France, united to a decided attachment to the principles of 
the French Revolution, so far as they assured equality, opened a free 
career to aspiring talent, and really encouraged merit and industry. 
May not this have been largely due to the fact, that Bonaparte was, 
on the one hand, noble, according to the ideas of that age, and was 
brought up in schools of the Bourbons, where the privileged classes 
were held in honour; and, on the other, that his prospects, and those 
of his parents, were not promising, and that he must have felt that 
free scope would not be given to his ambition under an order of things 
which practically secured high rank in the State to a few families? 
The same combination of aristocratic sentiment with some of the ten- 
dencies of the Revolution was seen conspicuously in Mirabeau, and 
possibly from a similar reason. 

M. Lanfrey dilates with vehement bitterness on the intense seltish- 
ness displayed by Bonaparte in abandoning Paoli in the hour of 
danger ; he charges him with betraying the Girondist cause, although 
his real feelings went with it, and with acting zealously for the Jaco- 
bins, although hating them in his heart; and he condemns him 
severely for always following the side of success in the Great Revolu- 
tion. In this youthful conduct, he says, we see the evidence of an 
essentially mean nature, which regards nothing but its own interests, 
cannot sustain itself on a principle, and at best yields to the force of 
circumstances without reference to moral considerations. This criti- 
cism, doubtless, is in part correct, and no one will say that heroic 
generosity, or noble devotion to a defeated party, were qualities of 
Napoleon’s nature ; yet it is far too absolute to be just, and it forcibly 
illustrates the peculiar defects of M. Lanfrey as an historical writer. 
Napoleon informs us that he had no choice but to leave Paoli when he 
declared against France, or to give up his position as a Frenchman ; 
it is idle to suppose that a young officer is to be denounced because he 
obeyed the orders of the Government of the day, even though he 
cordially disliked its acts; and, besides, there is no satisfactory proof 
that, as between Girondins and Jacobins, Bonaparte had any decided 
sympathies. It appears to us that, at heart, he was for the Royal 
Family and the constitutional party, at least till after the 10th of 
August; and if he afterwards served the Terrorists, and was even a 
friend of the younger Robespierre, it must be remembered that he was 
a soldier, that he had not declared for any faction, and that the time 
was emphatically one when, in the case of the immense majority of 
men, the thought of self-preservation absorbed all others in the moral 
chaos which had overwhelmed France. In 1793 the occasion arrived 
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for the earliest exhibition of the military genius which was to dazzle 
the world; and Bonaparte, at the siege ot Toulon, showed in his first 
essay how the fortune of war may wholly depend on a well-laid pro- 
ject. Napoleon recurs, with evident pride, in his ‘ Mémoires,’ to this 
youthful effort, and there is something dramatic in the striking scene 
of the hardly-known artillery officer putting his finger without hesita- 
tion on the spot in the map where the attack should be made. Yet we 
do not consider this operation as one of the finest of Napoleon’s con- 
ceptions: in fact, the Allies had perceived beforehand the point where 
they could be assailed; and probably, had any competent engineer 
been in the ranks of the Republican army, he would have hit on the 
same scheme. This exploit, however, being successful, gave Bonaparte 
the opportunity he needed ; and his conduct in the 13th Vendémiaire 
ensured him a career of distinction. M. Lantrey blames him in no 
measured terms for his severity on that remarkable day, and represents 
him as a kind of conspirator, ready to side with either the Convention 
or the Sections. But the fact is, that little blood was shed; that Bona- 
parte, although inexorable, as he always was, in carrying out his 
object, was not uselessly cruel or harsh; and that he probably describes 
truly the state of his feelings at the time, when he tells us that his 
apparent hesitation to act decisively at this crisis was owing to a 
sincere reluctance to plunge recklessly into civil war. This sentiment 
is in perfect keeping with the absence of sympathy with which, we 
know, he contemplated the revolutionary factions. 

M. Lanfrey describes with honourable accuracy, and without the 
bombast, too common to Frenchmen, the memorable campaigns of 
1796-7 ; and the marvels accomplished by Napoleon when for the 
first time engaged in war, as a general-in-chief, on a great scale. He 
carries us from the Italian seaboard to the Alpine frontiers of the 
Austrian Empire, along the path which the young commander illus- 
trated with such splendid triumphs; and records correctly the day of 
Lodi, the brilliant defence of the line of the Adige, the glories of 
Rivoli and Arcola, the series of dazzling and decisive movements by 
which Beaulieu and Colli were beaten, Wurmser was overwhelmed 
in complete ruin, Alyinzi and Quasdanovich were destroyed, and the 
Austrian monarchy was reduced to despair by a force comparatively 
insignificant in strength. These exploits were sufficiently great to 
bear being told without exaggeration, and M. Lanfrey has done good 
service to the cause of truth in laying bare the falsehoods current 
‘about these campaigns ; while, at the same time, he has justly com- 
mented on the brilliancy of Napoleon’s strategy, on the rapidity of 
his daring manceuvres, on the strength of character he conspicuously 
displayed, on the genius of his deep-laid combinations. We do not, 
however, think he has fathomed the military philosophy of the subject, 
or explained how it happened that the youthful Bonaparte seems to 
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have surpassed himself in this splendid contest—how his operations in 
1796-7 remain the masterpieces of his career—how after-experience 
did not make his success in war more really amazing—how he never 
fought against such immense odds, and yet never gained such sur- 
prising victories. The answer to these questions is not to be found 
by vaguely dwelling on Napoleon’s gifts, or even by praising his skill 
asa strategist: it is arrived at by considering carefully the method by 
which, with commanding ability, he knew how to adapt the art of war 
to the circumstances of a new age, and thus to bafile and defeat anta- 
gonists accustomed only to an antiquated system. As Colonel Hamley 
has truly observed, the progress of society in Europe towards the 
close of the eighteenth century had made it possible that military 
operations should be conducted in a bolder manner than had ever 
previously been the case, and had given an opportunity never known 
before for rapid marches, for quick concentration, for disregarding 
obstacles once deemed serious, and for striking decisively at a few 
points ; and it was because Napoleon—partly through intuition, partly 
from attentive and close study—had thoroughly grasped this cardinal 
fact, that his first triumphs were so extraordinary, and mark a revolu- 
tion in the history of war. Perceiving clearly that the multiplication 
of roads facilitated immensely an army's movements, and had lessened 
the defensive power of fortresses, and that the progress of agriculture 
and wealth could enable troops to dispense with magazines, to invade 
quickly an enemy’s country, and to neglect precautions before thought 
necessary, Napoleon acted upon those principles ; and the application 
of his system in his Italian campaigns, against generals trained in a 
routine which had become useless, was the main secret of his unprece- 
dented success. What chance, even with superior forces, could men 
who asserted that an army must always carry its supplies with it, and 
could march ouly a few miles a day—that a single fort can command a 
frontier—that a strong position could not be turned without the risk 
of extreme danger—have against an enemy who, availing himself of 
the altered conditions of a new era, fed his troops on the territory 
occupied by them, thus multiplying their power of movement, and 
masked or forced artificial defences in his rapid advance to the 
decisive point, and so by his unexpected strokes disconcerted and 
overthrew his adversaries ? The more they are studied, the more it 
will be seen that here is to be sought the essential cause of the result 
of the Italian campaigns, though other causes of course co-operated ; 
and full allowance ought to be made for the resolution displayed by 
Napoleon, apart from his intellectual gifts, for the heroism of the 
French soldiery, and for the demoralisation of their foes. 

M. Lanfrey comments with extreme severity on the conduct of the 
youthful conqueror in this beginning of his career, and dwells on it as 
a striking instance of the fatal influence he exercised in France—of 
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his coarse rapacity and selfish ambition—of his cruel and extraordinary 
perfidy. It was Napoleon, he argues, who first stamped a new cha- 
racter on the French Revolution, and impelled it upon the path of 
aggression by his dismemberment of the Italian States; and by the 
iniquitous Treaty of Campo Formio, in which the sword was evidently 
the sole arbiter, Napoleon destroyed the generous enthusiasm which 
had animated the Republican armies, and substituted appeals to their 
lower interests for the nobler sentiments of patriotism and honour ; 
and while he led his soldiers to victory, he debauched them by pillage 
and excesses, and made them willing instruments of military despotism. 
Napoleon, too, is alone responsible for the infamous abandonment 
of Venice to Austria, his conduct to Venice standing out a monu- 
ment of unparalleled bad faith; and on him exclusively falls the 
guilt of the spoliation of the Italian cities, of the robbery of their 
treasures of art, of the cynical cruelty with which they were treated, 
The general result was, that, brilliant as were the triumphs of 1796-7, 
they were really injurious to the influence of France; and then, as 
always, Napoleon acted in opposition to her real interests. If this 
view contains some truth, it is exaggerated and distorted, and con- 
siderations on the other side of the greatest importance have been 
omitted. It seems to us idle to say that Napoleon originated the 
ambition of a Power which had annexed Savoy, Belgium, and Holland 
before he appeared on the stage of history, though he certainly quick- 
ened its lust for conquest. As for his demoralising influence on the 
French soldiers, we believe that it was not greater than that of many 
of his predecessors, except so far as his genius and success made them 
more devotedly attached to him: they had felt the evil effects of revo- 
lution, of civil war, and of a Jacobin propaganda, long before he was 
placed at the head of an army. His policy in Italy was no doubt 
selfish, and his excuse for selling Venice to Austria cannot bear 
examination ; but if he plundered Milan and Verona—if he betrayed 
an ancient ally of France in order to patch up a hasty peace—if he 
disregarded the rights and feelings of the populations of the Italian 
States, were not his acts confirmed and applauded by the Directory, 
and by public opinion in France ?—nay, were they not in complete 
accordance with that of all Frenchmen who had appeared in Italy 
during three centuries? These things ought to be borne in mind 
in an impartial estimate of Napoleon’s conduct; and it is because 
M. Lanfrey keeps them out of sight, that here, as elsewhere, he is so 
often onesided. On the other hand, it can hardly be denied that, 
considered from a French point of view, Napoleon’s services to France 
were great in 1796-7, apart from his military success ; and he showed 
a marked superiority as a politician over the incapable junta of the 
Directory. There was profound statecraft, as he has himself insisted, 
in degrading Austria in the eyes of the Coalition by offering her the 
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bribe of Venice; and though this policy was wrong in the extreme, 
it fell in decidedly with French interests. So too, in negotiating 
with the Court at Turin—in temporising with the King of Naples,— 
above all, in thoroughly appreciating the influence of Rome in the 
Peninsula, Napoleon proved himself very different from the zealots 
who wished to commit France to a crusade against the order of 
Europe; in this conduct we already see the capacity of the future 
ruler. 

The Revolution of the 18th Fructidor gave another blow to the 
‘republican liberty” so often and so cruelly abused since 1791-2, 
and accelerated the advent of that military despotism which was 
rapidly absorbing all power in France. M. Lanfrey charges Napoleon 
with being the principal author of this coup @éat; but though, cer- 
tainly, he participated in it, it seems to us to have been chiefly the 
work of two or three members of the Directory, eager to get rid of 
inconvenient colleagues. Whether the pretence of a Royalist con- 
spiracy, which was made the excuse for what was done, was well- 
founded or not, is not fully known; but the affair was one of no great 
importance, and it was not accompanied by much violence, though 
Napoleon, in his ‘ Mémoires,’ complains that good Frenchmen were 
needlessly exiled. M. Lanfrey depicts in dark colours the dissimula- 
tion of the young conqueror on his return to France after the cam- 
paign of Italy, in hiding himself from the public gaze, and avoiding 
association with the Government; he describes Bonaparte as already 
aiming at supreme power and overthrowing “ the Constitution ;” but 
there is no substantial evidence of this; and we may believe Napoleon. 
when he says that he held aloof from political parties, because he had 
no sympathy with them. At this juncture, indeed, he felt and avowed 
that contempt for the fanatics of the Revolution which was one of 
the most striking traits of his character ; he despised the Directory as 
a corrupt clique ; and probably he was sincere in asserting that his 
only ambition was a new theatre for the exhibition of his military 
talents. Such a theatre was not difficult to find ; and when France, 
disembarrassed of Austria, and of all fears of a Continental coalition, 
by the successful Treaty of Campo Formio, obtained an opportunity 
to direct her whole energies against this country, Napoleon was 
naturally placed at the head of the celebrated expedition to Egypt. 
M. Lantrey asserts that this enterprise was mainly designed by the 
ambitious chief, whose wild dreams of empire in the East, of a march 
across the Desert to India, and of rivalling the exploits of Alex- 
ander the Great, showed that common sense may be wanting to 
genius. Napoleon, on the contrary, has alleged that he warned the 
Directory of the perils of the descent, and that he was despatched to 
Egypt to free the Republic from the presence of one already formid- 
able “to the lawyerlings who were ruining France ;” and probably the 
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real truth will be found to lie between these conflicting extremes. It 
should be observed that Napoleon, in his Mémoires, makes no allusion 
to the gigantic schemes of conquest which, it has been repeatedly 
said, he had planned had he subdued Syria, and yet insisted that, in 
1798, the conquest of Egypt was not difficult. But probably this was 
special pleading after the event; and, on the whole, we agree with 
M. Lanfrey that, remembering the superiority of England at sea, 
France could not have hoped for lasting success. The enterprise was, 
in truth, an example of what is evident in his career, that Napoleon’s 
extraordinary capacity for war could not make up for his naval inex- 
perience—another proof, if any were needed, how much study and 
observation had to do with what appears, in his case, the intuitive force 
of mere genius. We need not dwell on the expedition to Egypt. 
described brilliantly by M. Lanfrey, but with vehement attacks on 
Napoleon’s conduct. It is well known how the victory of the Nile cut 
off the retreat of the French army ; how the star of Bonaparte seemed 
to pale before the unconquered ramparts of Acre; and how, after this 
unexpected reverse, the baffled general returned to I'rance, abandoning 
his command to Kleber. This last act was not, assuredly, prompted by 
any exalted impulse; yet it was by no means the mere base desertion 
which M. Lanfrey would have it to be, and it may be justified as a 
political necessity. When, in 1799, Napoleon left Egypt, France had 
suffered great and sudden reverses; she had need of a tried and great 
commander ; and the universal acclaim which hailed Napoleon along 
his way from Frejus to Paris, proves that in the eyes of the French 
people he was anything but a treacherous deserter. 

Napoleon informs us, in his ‘ Mémoires,’ that he returned to France 
with the secret intention of subverting the Government which had 
been the source of the country’s disasters. This was, doubtless, a 
proof of the towering ambition conspicuous throughout his career ; 
and it was wrong in the sense that any act is wrong which overthrows 
existing authority, and commits a nation to a revolution. But it 
should be remembered, that the Directory was the offspring itself of a 
coup d'état, that it had hardly any legitimate title, that its incapacity 
was notorious and fatal, and that a barrier was required to avert the 
calamities which had effaced 1796-7, and to save France from impend- 
ing invasion ; and these considerations should be taken into account in 
fairly estimating Napoleon’s position. M. Lanfrey however, as may be 
supposed, represents Bonaparte as an arch-conspirator against the 
constitutional rights of Frenchmen, and describes the 18th Brumaire 
as a day in which brute force overthrew liberty, in which the sword 
triumphed over law, and in which despotism made its way to a 
throne founded on the ruins of national hope. All this is grossly 
exaggerated and perverted. The 18th Brumaire was, no doubt, a 
revolution planned and carried ont by a military chief and an insurgent 
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soldiery: but it fell in with popular opinion ; it struck down a power 
that had no root; it substituted a vigorous government for a corrupt 
and worn-out junta of intriguers; above all, it was in no real sense 
an attack upon constitutional freedom. For several years every govern- 
ment of France had been a succession of changing tyrannies, under 
which anything like the settled rights of a free people had no exist- 
ence ; and it is a mere phrase to say that, when Napoleon thrust aside 
rudely the worthless Directory, he was destroying a promising order 
of things which might have given France sound popular institutions. 
Nor can it be urged, with historical truth, that the famous “ Constitu- 
tion of the year VIII.,” though it was more restrictive in its tenden- 
cies than the paper constitutions which it supplanted, was a violent 
transition to military despotism, or even that it was widely different 
from its numerous and shortlived predecessors. The distinctive 
characteristic of this performance of Sieyes, controlled by Bonaparte, 
was the strengthening of the executive power at the expense of the 
legislative authority, and of all local and municipal franchises; and 
this feature will be found in all the schemes formed for ruling France 
since the Constitution of 1791, which practically reduced govern- 
ment to nothingness. In fact, the change wrought in 1800 was 
less thorough than has been supposed, though the placing the whole 
of the patronage of the State in the hands of the First Consul 
alone undoubtedly was a despotic innovation. ‘The real difference 
was, that a great man stood in the room of a distrusted clique, 
that France joyfully followed his guidance, and that, accordingly, 
Napoleon seems to have suddenly acquired absolute power, and to be 
the irresponsible master of the situation. For the rest, though we do 
not ascribe to Boraparte anything like the noble patriotism of Wash- 
ington, we may believe that, at this crisis, he sincerely thought that 
he was serving the State by concentrating as much power as posssible 
in the only hands which were able to wield it. 

How much France owed to the 18th Brumaire was seen in the 
campaign of 1800. When Napoleon landed on the coasts of Pro- 
vence, an Austrian army was threatening her frontier, after wresting 
from her her Italian conquests; the Coalition was upon the Rhine ; 
and though her territory towards the east had been saved by the 
Battle of Zurich, the Allies confidently expected to march into Alsace 
and Burgundy within a few months. Before a year had passed, Italy 
had been reconquered, and Austria driven back to the Alps; the 
French had penetrated into Bavaria, and compelled the Empire to sue 
for peace; and the treaties of Luneville and Amiens had raised the 
republic to a height of military glory not attained even by Louis XIV. 
It is idle to say that the main cause of this dazzling return of suc- 
cess was not the renowned chief, who bad not only given new life to 
the desponding commonwealth, but had planned and executed the 
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famous operations which led to the great day of Marengo; and 
M. Lanfrey departs from justice in depreciating those splendid ex- 
ploits, and, above all, in comparing the services of Moreau at this time 
to those of Napoleon. Undoubtedly, faults in detail may be found in 
the manceuvres which preceded Marengo; the battle at one time was 
nearly lost, and Napoleon’s scheme may, critically speaking, have been 
too ambitious for his strength; but the skill with which his projects 
were masked, the gradual concentration of the army of reserve, the 
rapid crossing of the Alps, and the descent on the astounded force of 
Melas—these were the moves of a great master; and it is trifling to 
compare the tame combinations which ended in the Battle of Hohen- 
linden with the strategy which triumphed at Marengo. After the 
Peace of Amiens, Bonaparte had an opportunity of consolidating his 
power and that of France on a secure foundation, which never re- 
appeared afterwards ; and French historians, with rare exceptions, 
and M. Lanfrey of course notably, lay on the First Consul the whole 
blame of beginning anew the struggle with England, and of reviving 
the Continental coalition. We do not pretend to excuse or justify the 
acts of Napoleon at this jancture—his usurpations in Holland and Swit- 
zerland, his ambitious designs against Egypt, his violent quarrel with 
Lord Whitworth, his irritable jealousy of the free press of England ; 
yet those who insist that the responsibility for this criminal impolicy 
was his alone, ought to recollect that at no time was he more popular 
with the French nation, that it supported him with passionate enthu- 
siasm, and that, after all, these acts resembled those of most of the 
governments which had ruled France since the great explosion of 
1793. As is well known, the renewal of the war led to the project of 
the descent on England, which for months alarmed our forefathers, and 
roused their patriotism to a pitch of fervour which thenceforward 
made the quarrel internecine. M. Lanfrey discusses with much 
ability the merits of Napoleon’s celebrated scheme, and the probabili- 
ties of its success ; and we agree with him that the First Consul under- 
rated the resisting power of England, and that had he landed, he would 
almost certainly have found his retreat cut off, as in Egypt, and ulti- 
mately been compelled to surrender. The scheme, too, revealed over- 
confidence and inexperience in naval affairs, and it did not take 
sufficient account of the inferiority of the French fleets in every 
respect to their English adversaries. Nevertheless the project, as a 
strategic conception, was marked by the highest ability ; it was unsus- 
pected by the Admiralty, who left the Channel dangerous!y undefended ; 
it was not penctrated by Nelson himself; and, as a mere combination, 
it was more nearly attaining success than has been allowed. Nelson 
was lured to the West Indies; Villeneuve had a suflicient start of him 
to have assembled his ships in the Channel; and, but for the warning 
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given by the ‘Curieux, and the vacillation of the French admiral, the 
flotilla probably would have left Boulogne. 

Meanwhile France had proclaimed the Empire, and had welcomed 
a new monarchic dynasty in the place of the defunct republic. M. 
Lanfrey describes this national movement as wholly fictitious and 
insincere; but this certainly is not our view, and never was ruler 
raised to the throne with greater enthusiasm and devotion than was 
Napoleon in 1804. Nor are the causes difficult to trace, though 
writers of the French Republican school will not admit what they dis- 
like to perceive. In the first place, after the sudden outburst of 
republican zeal in 1792-5, the French had recurred to their ancient 
sympathies, so far as regards the form of their government ; and in 
1804, their highest aspirations were for a monarchy which should 
reconcile the Revolution with their past history. In the second place, 
the French, as a people, were tired of the anarchy of the last ten 
years, and having secured all that they could hope for by the downfall 
of the ancien régime, they longed for repose and settled institutions ; 
and the great soldier who had so often thrown his sword into the 
balance of fortune, and who stood superior to the strife of faction, 
seemed alone capable of giving these blessings. And, in the third 
place, the immense benefits which Napoleon had already bestowed on 
France, not only by his conduct in the field, but by his policy as a 
ruler and a statesman, entitled him to the national gratitude ; and it 
seemed natural that, in a revolutionary age, the man who was incom- 
parably the first in France should possess the formal rank of her 
sovereign. As regards the institutions of the Empire, they are de- 
scribed minutely by M. Lanfrey ; but his account is pervaded by the 
fallacy, to which we have adverted before, that it distinguishes too 
broadly Napoleon’s work from that of his immediate predecessors, in 
order to expose him to blame ; nor does it do justice to his real merits 
as a founder and constructor of government. No one will deny that 
Napoleon's vég¢me was that of hardly-disguised despotism, in the hands 
of a vigorous despot ; but if he absorbed the substance of power, nay, 
if he fashioned the existing generation of Frenchmen to contented 
servility, had not this been, in a great measure, the tendency of the 
governments which went before him since the days of the Legislative 
Assembly ? On the other hand, in his firm administration, in his abo- 
lition of the cruel proscription which had kept thousands of émigrés in 
exile, in his restoration of the national religion, and in his diligent 
management of the revenues of France, his rule stands in splendid 
contrast with that of the Directory or of the Thermidorians ; and no 
candid inquirer will deny that this has been ever since acknowledged 
by the French people during two generations. Even one of the most 
distinctive features of his réq/me, and one that is very characteristic of 
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him—his regard for the forms of the old monarchy, and his attempts 
to restore them as much as possible—was by no means mere pride and 
vanity, though certainly a mark of his peculiar disposition. It repre- 
sented, as he has himself insisted, a policy not without wisdom—a desire 
to connect the present with the past, to found a new aristocracy to 
support the throne, to give the semblance of tradition, at least, to the 
system created by the Revolution. 

Nor can it be said with real truth that the foreign policy of the 
Empire was essentially different from that which had prevailed in 
France since 1793. On this subject it is necessary to take broad and 
enlightened views of history, and to hold the balance with an impartial 
hand, apart from the passion of that era. We think it certain that 
the provocation which became the signal of the tremendous wars 
which convulsed Europe during twenty years originated with the 
alliance of Austria and Prussia to put down the French Revolution by 
force, and to re-establish the monarchy of the Bourbons. The 
shameless and perfidious Treaty of Pilnitz, the work of the ambition 
and the fraud of German statesmen eager to ruin France, and to 
maintain the doctrine of Divine Right, was the beginning of the 
troubles that ensued ; and until the wicked proclamation of Brunswick 
had maddened to fury the French people, their Revolution was by no 
means aggressive. But from the time when the events of 1793 had 
proved the impotence of the coalition, and when the efforts of kings 
and cabinets had failed before the blows of the young republic, the 
march of the Revolution became more and more associated with 
external conquest ; and between the influence of the ideas of equality 
and democratic right which she disseminated over Europe, and the 
terror of her formidable armies, France grew into a Power which 
threatened three-fourths of the Continent with subjection. After the 
Peace of Basle, in 1795, this tendency had become evident; and when 
Napoleon appeared on the scene, the French: Republic was fully 
identified with schemes of remodelling the map of Europe by violence 
and military force. This system came as a legacy to the great 
soldier who rose to power after the fall of the incapable Directory ; 
and though it was pushed by him to extravagant lengths, at which 
his predecessors did not aim, he only exaggerated and developed it: 
he was not its original author. The aggressiveness of France in the 
great war dates from the time when she overran Belgium, when she 
appropriated the left bank of the Rhine, when she annexed the pro- 
vinces of Savoy and Nice, when she poured victorious into Italy and 
Germany; and the Empire, though it carried her arms from the 
Guadalquiver to the walls of Moscow, only went farther and more 
daringly in the path first opened by the Republic. To be just, too, it 
should be added, that if France and her mighty chief were hurried on 
by the love of conquest, and dominecred over subjugated nations—if 
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this ascendency of force and wrong was morally iniquitous and 
politically unwise, it may be explained, in some measure, by the attitude 
of the Continental Powers in league against French ideas and prin- 
ciples, and themselves stained with violence and ambition; nor did 
they cease to conspire against France, with the one honourable excep- 
tion of England, until they had been repeatedly humbled. These 
facts should be carefully held in view in considering the career of 
Napoleon; nor is it altogether correct to say, as M. Lanfrey re- 
peatedly urges, that he alone turned the heads of Frenchmen by wild 
dreams of military glory, and made them all soldiers, to become more 
readily the instruments of universal despotism. He certainly accele- 
rated these tendencies; but, years before he ascended the throne, 
the passions of the French Revolution had turned to war and foreign 
conquest : indeed, at no time has it been difficult to convert France 
into the Bellona of Europe, and to direct her energies to martial 
enterprise. 

The Empire was for the time consolidated, and raised to the summit 
of renown, by the campaigns of Austerlitz, Jena, and Friedland, 
which subdued in two years Continental Europe. M. Lanfrey de- 
scribes in his wonted style these dazzling and famous deeds of arms; 
yet here again we could wish for more discernment and sound military 
judgment. These campaigns illustrate in the highest degree Napo- 
leon’s operations on a grand scale, and were more stupendous in their 
results than the ever-memorable struggle in Italy; but they do not 
display more striking genius, nor are they, perhaps, so really wonder- 
ful. In these great exhibitions of the art of war, we see again the 
marvellous effects of Napoleon’s thorough appreciation of the means 
given to commanders by the altered conditions of the military theatre 
at that period. He surrounded Mack by marches which would have 
been impossible to Frederick the Great ; he overwhelmed the Allies at 
Austerlitz, because they did not believe that he would offer battle in a 
position which, in a former age, would have been all but hopeless; he 
canght and crushed the Prussians at Jena, by a movement which 
none of the school of generals of the Seven Years’ War could have 
executed ; he followed and destroyed the Russians at Friedland, when 
they thought they could easily attack him, distant as he was from his 
base of operations. In a word, he turned to the best account the 
advantages which the opening of roads and the facilities of subsisting 
troops afforded him in the then state of the Continent; and as his 
antagonists acted upon the principles of a worn-out system, he over- 
threw them with comparative ease. This, it should be remarked, in 
no sense detracts from Napoleon’s military genius; on the contrary, 
it is the strongest proof of it; but the explanation accounts ration- 
ally for what seems at first impossible to comprehend. Apart, too, 
from the results obtained by an accurate conception of what war 
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should be in the existing circumstances of the period, Napoleon’s 
triumphs in these campaigns were due in part to his superiority 
in numbers, in part to the excellence of his armies, in part to the 
blunders of his adversaries, and largely to the fact that his oppo- 
nents often sacrificed to political considerations the exigencies of 
the military situation. All these latter causes were seen con- 
spicuously in the memorable campaign of 1806, just as they were in 
that of 1870; and the consequence was, that the rout of Jena was as 
decisive as, and even more overwhelming than, the capitulation of Sedan. 
There is, indeed, as has been well observed, a striking resemblance 
between the two instances; and this ought to be borne in mind by the 
military student, at a conjuncture when it is the fashion to imagine 
France a ruin, and Germany (or rather Prussia) omnipotent. Na- 
poleon struck down the Prussian monarchy in 1806 as, sixty years 
afterwards, Von Moltke struck down the Second French Empire; and 
on both occasions the conquerors had an overwhelming preponderance 
of force, and opposed a good to an ill-organised army; whereas the 
conquered made irreparable mistakes, and disrezarded the plain rules 
of strategy in order to obtain political advantages, or to seek escape 
from political dangers. The advance of Brunswick towards the 
Rhenish frontier, for the purpose of rallying the Rhenish princes, 
while Napoleon lay threateningly on his flank, with an army with 
which he could not cope, was the counterpart of the advance towards 
Metz for the purpose of relieving Bazaine—Vor Moltke being in a 
position to fall on the French with absolutely crushing force. 

M. Lantrey’s volumes extend to the period when the Empire had 
begun to decline, through the effects of the unjust invasion of Spain 
and the memorable capitulation of Baylen. We do not, however, 
propose to examine these portions of his interesting work, and leave it 
at the moment when Napoleon, having dictated peace on the banks of 
the Niemen, was the undisputed master of the European continent. 
We fully agree with M. Lanfrey, that the immense structure of force 
and despotism which the conqueror had elevated on the ruins of pros- 
trate but hostile states and monarchies, contained in itself the seeds 
of destruction ; it was not in the nineteenth century—a fact which 
night be remembered now—that the throne of Charlemagne could be 
re-established, in defiance of the traditions of centuries ; aud Napoleon’s 
régime was fruitful of evil even to the dominant and victorious race 
which it filled with vanity and false pride, and of which it lavished 
the exuberant resources. It is true, also, that many of the creations 
of Napoleon at this extraordinary period were crude, imperfect, and 
opposed to reason. His Confederation of the Rhine was a standing 
menace and affront to the Germanic race; his Treaty of Tilsit was a 
mere truce, which aggrandised Russia without making her a sincere 
or constant ally of France; his Continental system did less injury to 
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England than to France or himself; and France, even when sated 
with glory, was gradually impoverished and exhausted. Yet it must 
be allowed by a candid observer, that much that was extravagant and 
shortlived in the policy of the Napoleonic domination was the natural 
result of the French Revolution ; and that the Empire, spreading over 
three-fourths of Europe, was, in a certain sense, the military embodi- 
ment and expression of the ideas of the Republic; and certainly the 
internal government of Napoleon was more firm, rational, and even 
humane, than that of any of his immediate predecessors. M. Lanfrey’s 
estimate of the extraordinary man whose career he has so powerfully 
described is not altogether the same as ours, though we agree with 
it in many particulars. The distinctive qualities of Napoleon's nature 
are not difficult to point out, and no one will question that he was 
unscrupulous and ambitious; that he was a master of deception and 
craft ; that, with genius of the highest order, he was deficient in real 
and farsighted wisdom, and allowed passion and imagination to get 
the better of judgment and prudence. Yet, in considering his place 
in history, it is but just to recollect that he lived among a nation 
distracted by revolution, with its principles unhinged and its faith 
destroyed, and much that appears worst in his character is evidently 
the result of circumstances which gave it its peculiar shape and turn. 
If we would judge of him fairly as a ruler, too, we shall see that many 
of the worst faults of the Empire may be traced directly to the 
Republic, and that the genius of the two governments was more of a 
piece than is commonly allowed; and we must acknowledge that he 
possessed some of the faculties at least of a great sovereign and of a 
chief who put an end to anarchy not merely by force, but by recon- 
ciliation. It is because M. Lantrey will not regard these unquestion- 
able facts in his narrative that we dissent from it in some respects, 
much as we admire its high tone, the moral spirit with which it 
abounds, and its graceful and sometimes beautiful language. 





Ought we to Visit Her ? 
A NOVEL, 
By Mrs, EDWARDES, Avutuor or “ ArcHIE LOVELI,” ETC, 


Cuaptern XLII. 


LORD BARTY AND HIS FRIENDS, 


Tue club-gardens at Cowes. Picturesque groups of yachting people 
in after-dinner dress. Mingled exhalations of Havannah cigars, 
August flowers, and Cowes mud. Conversation a trifle more ani- 
mated, perhaps, than the after-dinner conversation of the same people 
would be in London, but abounding in much the same scintillations of 
wit and intellect, A foreground group, with whom we have concern 
—Lord Barty Beaudesert and the guests who, during the last forty- 
eight hours, have been enjoying his hospitality and the charms of each 
other’s society on board the Lais. 

It is said pleasantly by those who should know them best, their 
greatest enemies and their greatest friends, that the race of Beau- 
desert has always consisted, in pretty equal divisions, of knaves and fools. 
Of the pair of noble brothers who are the race’s living representatives, 
Lord Barty Beaudesert is—not the fool! You need but look into his 
face to see that. Though, for my part, I hold that knave and fool are 
convertible terms. No man would be a knave unless he were in some 
degree a fool; no fool have you ever met who had not in him the 
potential elements, at least, of knavery. 

Lord Barty has the typical “ classic ” fool’s profile of all the Beau- 
deserts, with the prominent, lacklustre, Beaudesert eye ; and still 
something which scarcely rises to intellect—the sharp wide-awake 
look, rather, that you will find in a wiry little fox-terrier—redeems 
his smooth red face from the absolute Beaudesert vacuity. 

Very wide awake indeed is Lord Barty Beaudesert; very well 
known, and with no snow-white reputation, in betting-rings, billiard- 
rooms, and all other resorts where the winning and losing of men’s 
money is legitimate business. 

And stili Lord Barty is a poor man; for the son and brother of a 
duke, a very poor man indeed, 

He keeps a yacht—hires it, rather, captain, crew, and all (nothing 
in the world is absolutely Lord Barty’s own)—on principles of economy. 
“The cheapest thing going, a yacht,” Lord Barty says. “No house- 
rent, no taxes, no servants, And then you know your outgoing 
expenses to a shilling.” 
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Lord Barty adds nothing about your incoming revenue ; and this 
to a hospitable yachtsman, fond of loo and chicken-hazard, and blessed 
with friends of the pigeon-like nature of little Lord Verreker—and, 
it may be hoped, of this Dundreary fellow Rose is soft about—is not 
inconsiderable. 

The Dundreary fellow Rose is soft about has not, as things at 
present stand, proved a very lucrative speculation to Lord Barty 
Beaudesert. Not a man, at any time, whom I would classify as 
belonging to the genus pigeon is Francis Theolald, although his 
extreme guilelessness of manner has more than once led even profes- 
sional fanciers of those birds astray in their judgment upon him; and 
during the past few days, ever since he determined, indeed, to “ follow 
up his luck” at The Folly, ‘Theobald has been enjoying fortune un- 
precedented—the fortune of a man whom all the gods have conspired 
to ruin. 

Last night—’twas a roughish night at sea, as we know; but weather 
that might cruelly toss a small mail-steamer in the Channel is com- 
paratively unfelt in the smooth landlocked roads off Cowes—last night, 
after the boat-race, there was a dinner, with a little loo, when the 
ladies left, on board the Lais ; and Theobald won everything. Young 
Lord Verreker fell a victim, naturally. For what end do Lord 
Verrekers of one-and-twenty exist at all (on board the Lais especially), 
unless it be to fall victims? But the same fate befell the veterans; 
the same fate befell Harry Desmond and Lord Barty. No science, no 
combination of science, could hold its own against the aces and kings 
of Mr. Theobald. 

I repeat it, a most unfavourable speculation hitherto has this 
Dundreary fellow Rose is soft about proved to Lord Barty Beaudesert 
—how unfavourable a one, is being discussed between Colonel Desmond 
and Lord Barty at this moment; Loo Childers chatting, with the 
innocent frankness that proved Mr. Smylie’s undoing, to foolish young 
Lord Verreker ; Lady Rose and Mr. Theobald talking in low murmurs, 
on a rustic seat, a little apart from the rest. 

When men and women, in real life, not romance, talk together in 
this murmuring fashion, I have ascertained, after much close practical 
observation, that, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the exhaustion 
of tone is accompanied by a corresponding exhaustion of ideas. You 
watch some whispered colloquy, every word of which, judging from 
outward manner, should be franght with perilous dramatic interest ; 
you listen, and hear wiredrawn monosyllables about the last change in 
the weather, or the approaching change in bonnets. The interesting 
murmuring pair have long ago, to the best of their ability, “said 
everything.” Lady Rose has by no means reached this fatal climax 
in a tender friendship. But Theobald reached it long ago. He is 
not, as I have often repeated, a ladies’ man. With his wife he is 
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never bored; but then Jane is nota lady! Jane, in her ignorance, 
her originality, her chameleon-like moods of thought and temper, is 
always more or less amusing. Lady Rose Golightly is not amusing 
in the least, when one has had six or seven days of Lady Rose Go- 
lightly. And Theobald dimly suspects—in the inmost recesses of 
his soul a horrible suspicion is beginning to gain ground—that Lady 
Rose Golightly, at thirty years of age, is capable of far more constant 
feelings than was Lady Rose Beaudesert at twenty-two; capable, it 
may be, of that last resource of worn-out women of the world, a 
serious passion. But if he were convinced of this, and convinced that 
he were to be the object of the passion, Mr. Theobald, you may be 
very sure, would get on board the next steamer that leaves Cowes for 
the mainland, and bid Lady Rose Golightly, and every person and 
thing belonging to her, an eternal good-bye ! 

The murmurs become more and more languid, and Lady Rose’s 
cunning wastes itself in vain efforts to instil into them some kind of 
galvanic life. Sprightliness, sentiment, veiled half-reproaches, all 
fall blankly to the ground. At last, happily, occurs a diversion. A 
boy in red-and-blue uniform enters the gardens not twenty steps away 
from where Theobald and his companion are sitting, one of the ominous 
orange-coloured envelopes we all of us know too well, in his hand. 

“Those terrible little telegraph-boys!” says Lady Rose. “I have 
never been able to see one of them without a shudder since I lost my 
Coco. Coco was my Maltese, Mr. Theobald. The most beautiful dog 
in London, and affectionate!—the only creature, I do believe, that 
ever loved me on earth.” . 

“Case of a dear gazelle,” responds Mr. Theobald, sensible that 
some kind of murmured imbecility is expected of him. 

“Case of a dear gazelle, as you say. The poor old love was sick- 
ening when I had to leave town, so I gave strict orders to Burton to 
let me know if he got worse. On the second day after I left I got a 
telegram. Servants are so cruelly inconsiderate. It would have been 
just as well, as I had gone, to spare me the last sad scene. Two of 
the first dog-doctors had seen Coco, and there was no hope. I rushed 
up to town that night, just in time to see him alive. He died in my 
arms.” 

“ Happy Coco!” observes Theobald, knocking the ashes from the tip 
of his cigar. 

“ And, from that day to this, the sight of a telegraph-boy makes 
me get cold. I received another most distressing shock, I remember, 
when my poor mother had her last fatal illness. We were in the 
Highlands, just in the middle of one of the pleasantest shooting- 
parties. . . . Really, I think there should be a law that some other 
hired person should be sent on first, to prepare one for the telegraph- 
boys.” : 
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“ Or, better still, have some hired person to bear one’s distressing 
shocks for one,” observes Theobald, “like the deputy mourners at an 
Irish funeral.” 

“ Ah, if civilization could only arrive at that !” 

Lady Rose sighs and looks pensive. Mr. Theobald leans back on 
the rustic seat, speculating, perhaps, as to whether civilization will 
ever allow of tender friendships being done by deputy, too. The 
messenger comes nearer. One of the club-waiters, to whom he has 
addressed himself, seems to point among the group we are watching, 
for the person of whom he is in search. 

“ How glad I am we did not give a definite ‘ Yes’ to Mrs. Dulcimer !” 
says Lady Rose. Mrs. Dulcimer, a lady of nautical and other repu- 
tation, has asked all Cowes to dance on board her yacht to-night ; but 
Lady Rose, mindful of Mr. Theobald’s prejudices, has left the question 
of going open. If her strength allowed—and dear Mrs. Dulcimer 
would take so undecided an answer—she would be charmed. But 
in this hot weather Lady Rose is such a terribly poor creature; no 
knowing, till the eleventh hour, what Lady Rose’s strength will 
allow her todo! “ We should be quite sure of being bored if we 
went ?” 

“Quite sure,” Mr. Theobald acquiesces ; mentally deciding that 
they would be tolerably certain of that anywhere, and under any 
circumstances. 

And the messenger, with the orange envelope in his hand, ap- 
. proaches nearer. 

“ Really and truly I believe the telegram is for us,” observes Lady 
Rose, looking over her shoulder with languid interest. “No, for 
Barty. Barty gets mysterious messages from his horrid jockeys and 
horse-racing people from morning till night.” 

But no; the orange envelope is not for Lord Barty Beaudesert. 
Finger to cap, the boy addresses his lordship, and, by a little nod of 
his lordship’s head, has the rightful object of his search pointed out 
to him. Another three seconds—another three seconds, the last, of 
rose-watered boredom, and tender friendship, and Lady Rose Go- 
lightly—and the orange envelope is in Francis Theobald’s hands. 

“ Martha Smith, 4, Rue de la Cloche, Ostende, to Francis Theobald, 
on board the Lais, Cowes. 

“Sir,—A lady named Jane Theobald lies here in my house dan- 
gerously ill. A letter she has about her bears your address. Please 
telegraph instructions, or come without delay.” 

Theobald starts up to his feet, his face turning to the ghastly 
corpse-like hue very blonde-complexioned people do turn when the 
current of the blood is set suddenly awry. ‘“ No bad news from home, 
I hope?” asks Lady Rose, in her quiet voice, as she watches him. 
With the selfishness of a thoroughly ignoble passion, it seems to Lady 
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Rose Golightly that any bad news from home for Mr. Theobald must 
be good news to her. 

He does not reply, does not see, hear her. The thought of Jane, 
of her love for him, of the first fond days of their marriage . . . all 
that there is yet of good in the man’s nature gains mastery over him, 
in this moment’s sharpest agony, and holds him dumb. 

“T am really afraid you have had bad news, Mr. Theobald,” cries 
Lady Rose. And as she speaks she rises, gracefully agitated, and 
stands beside him. 

He puts the telegram, without a word of answer or of comment, 
into her hand. 

“Most distressing—and so sudden!” Thus sympathises Lady 
Rose, not lifting her eyes from the paper. “ We must hope, indeed 
we must hope, that there may be some mistake or exaggeration. So 
often exaggeration in cases of illness! Would it not be well to tele- 
graph for details ?” 

But, even as she says this, Theobald, unheeding her, questions the 
boy about the Portsmouth steamers. Quietly he speaks—death itself 
could not make Francis Theobald outwardly flurried—but in an odd 
hoarse voice ; Lady Rose can scarcely recognise it as Theobald’s ; and 
with no faintest return of colour to his blanched face. 

“The steamer, the last steamer to Portsmouth, has not left yet, 
but the gentleman won’t have a moment to lose if he wants to catch 
it. The boats start sharp in these flood-tides. Trains from Ports- 
mouth ? Well, he doesn’t know for certain—believes the last steamer 
from the island runs to catch the mail up.” 

“Something dreadful is certainly going on,” remarks Loo Childers, 
pausing in her flirtation with Lord Verreker. ‘ Don’t you think it 
might be as human for us to inquire what? Just look at the colour 
of Mr. Theobald’s face.” 

Lord Verreker, lifting his hand to the foolish lip where one day 
there may be a moustache, lisps, “‘ Ya—as, to be sure; inquire, shall 
we?” And the pair rise. But by the time they reach Lady Rose 
(Loo prepared with charming platitudes, adapted to any shade of 
condolence), Theobald is in the act of leaving. 


" No human being, not even the faithful friend, Loo Childers, will ever 
know what were the last words spoken between Lady Golightly and 
the man who was her lover once. But one trifling circumstance’ Miss 
Childers notes, and remembers—perhaps may too accurately remember 
when the faithful friendship shall have gone the way of all mortal 
alliances. Lady Rose’s handkerchief, a dainty perfumed morsel of 
lace-and-cambric, has fallen to the ground—fell there, doubtless, in the 
moment of her first graceful agitation—and Theobald’s heel grinds it 
into the dust as he leaves her. A trifling circumstance, of which 
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Theobald, I am quite sure, is unconscious. But poor Lady Rose— 
has not Lady Rose eyes to see, and a heart to remember, as well as 
her friend Loo Childers ? 

She has more colour in her cheek than usual, more animation in 
her expression. ‘Quite a sensational dénotiment.” Lord Barty and 
Colonel Desmond have by this time sauntered up, and Lady Rose finds 
herself in the position of narrator to the whole party. “But so 
exactly what one might expect! People like Mrs. Theobald cannot 
even be ill without doing a little theatre. ‘Martha Smith to Francis 
Theobald’ .... Oh, thanks,” to Lord Verreker, who restores to her 
the dust-stained lace-and-cambric. “ A lady named Jane Theobald,” — 
and so on throughout the telegram. 

Silence all round; then a low kind of whistle, accompanied by a 
singularly ill-pleased expression of face on the part of Lord Barty 
Beaudesert. 

“The question that naturally presents itself to an inquiring mind 
is—what was Mrs. Theobald doing at Ostend?” Loo Childers volun- 
teers the observation. 

“The question that presents itself to my mind is—was she there 
at all?” remarks Lord Barty Beaudesert. 

“And to mine, too,” growls Harry Desmond, with a ferocious pull 
at his thick moustache. 

“And—and to mine!” says the little lordling, thinking it sayours 
of worldly wisdom to copy the cynicism of his elders. 

“ Whether she is, or is not at Ostend, Mr. Theobald has flown to 
join her,” says Lady Rose, carelessly. “Poor man! the breathless 
haste in which he rushed off to catch the boat was really exemplary.” 

“Most exemplary, I’ve no doubt,” sneers Lord Barty, looking 
sulkier and sulkier. 

“And you and I may as well be turning our thoughts towards 
Mrs. Dulcimer, Loo? As the evening is tolerably cool, 1 suppose we 
may as well go?” 

’ Loo assents, with a little look of command at Lord Verreker, and 
the two ladies prepare to start. 

“Tl just tell you what I think, Rose,” says Lord Barty, unable to 
smother his ill-humour any longer. “Mr. Theobald is an old friend 
of yours, and I renewed my acquaintance with him to please you, so 
I don't want to be unnecessarily severe. But when a man wins the 
pot of money Theobald won last night, and gets a telegram enabling 
him to bolt with it, all I can say is, it’s a——convenient sort of 
telegram, and a shuffling dirty trick for a man to play.” 

Thus Lord Barty Beaudesert—his finest feelings ruffled by even an 
apparent want of delicacy or honour on the part of an associate. 

“Oh come, Barty, it never does to look too closely into other 
people’s domestic concerns,” answers Lady Rose, lightly. “I suppose 
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in all cases of really happy wedlock, husbands and wives understand 
each other pretty well.” 

“T should like to know how much of my money the fellow has got 
in his pocket at this moment,” growls Lord Barty. 

“T should like,” says Loo Childers, “to know what Mrs. Theobald 
was doing at Ostend !” 

“And I,” says Lady Rose, with a little well-dissembled yawn, 
“should like, if possible, to forget the whole subject! We have 
troubled ourselves about Mr. and Mrs. Theobald’s domestic concerns 
for at least five consecutive minutes.—Come, Loo,” putting her hand 
within her friend's arm, “if we really mean to go to Mrs. Dulcimer's, 
it is time for us to talk toilettes.” 

And so the ladies depart. Good-bye, Lady Rose, may you enjoy 
your ball! May you enjoy the watches of the night—the watches of 
many another ‘dead unhappy’ future night—that shall succeed ! 


Cuaprer XLIV. 
THE CLOSING SCENE. 
In the room of a foreign hotel my story opened: in the room of a 


foreign lodging-house it comes to an end. A cleanly-furnished little 
bedrooni, with nasturtiums twining round the window-sill; an en- 
graving or two from Rubens’s pictures on the walls; a narrow bed— 
with a girl's face resting, awfully white and still and shrunken, upon 
the pillow. 

The window is open, and from her bed Jane can see a square of 
blue sky, framed round by the glowing orange ‘petals and emerald 
leaves of nasturtium. The angelus is sounding from some neighbour- 
ing church or convent. A bunch of flowers upon the mantelshelf 
fill all the sick-room with their faint sweet autumn odour. 

Jane lies white, still, shrunken, but painless—no longer racked by 
fierce tortures in limbs or chest, no longer pursued by delirious 
horrors of the brain. What has been her disease? What, in three 
cruel weeks, has brought all that brilliant health and youth and 
bloom of hers to this? The little Flemish doctor, here in Ostend, 
calls it by one long Latin name; the grand English physician, sum- 
moned to consultation from Brussels, by another. It must have 
originated in great mental excitement; it must have originated in 
exposure to wet and cold. For, having facts laid before them, ’tis 
surprising how your really clever doctors will find theories to account 
for them. The truth would seem to be that Jane Theobald has had 
nearly twenty years of life, and is to have no more! And, when it 
comes to this, any technical difference in Latin names really matters 
slightly to the person most concerned. 
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Nearly twenty years of life. . . . She lies alone—Theobald, to 
humour her, having gone or promised to go into the fresh air—and, 
looking up at the sky and listening to the angelus, thinks for awhile 
over those bygone twenty years. Then, with the prescience that 
comes to us with exceeding bodily weakness, comes to us oftenest 
when prescience is no longer of much practical use, she looks onward 
to the future. 

Distinctly she can see it: Theobald given back to his own class in 
life ; Blossy brought up “as a lady,” herself forgotten. No, a thou- 
sand times, no! Never that. Herself remembered by ‘Theobald as 
one who loved much, sinned much, died—well, we may say oppor- 
tunely—and whom he forgave, tended, cherished, with tenderness all 
beyond her deserts, to the last. But upon this her hands go to her 
face, the hot tears start, and, with a pang of bitterness unutterable, 
Jane realises how dear life is, how closely, eagerly she clings to the 
hope of life yet! 

Blossy is well, in London, with Uncle Dick—“ perfectly happy 
and at home,” Min’s last letter said, “and learning already to play 
the trombone.” It is not because of the child that she yearns for 
life; she yearns for it—passionately, despite this deathly weakness 
that assails her—because of Theobald. The child can have no second 
mother; but Theobald . . . the tears course each other down her 
cheeks, her wasted frame quivers! Even death itself the jealousy of 
this poor ignorant soul can transcend. 

A hushed step sounds outside ; the door opens, shuts, and Theobald 
comes up to her bed: Theobald, pale, haggard, unshorn, with eyes 
hollow from much watching; all his dandyism, all his Dundrearyism, 
gone. 

“What, Jenny—tears?” In an instant his arms are round her; 
with such small strength as she possesses she has lifted herself to his 
embrace. “So this is the use you make of your liberty, the first time 
you have been left alone!” 

“T know, Theobald, I’m a fool. The bells set me thinking. I was 
just—just wondering how Blossy is getting on.” 

“By Min’s account Bloss was never happier in her life; but if you 
would like to have her here ? 4 

“Oh, no; we are better as we are, alone. I’m glad,”’—after a little 
tired pause this; Jane speaks but few words at a time, and those few 
faintly—“* I’m glad you sent the child to Uncle Dick, poor old 
fellow !” 

“T thought it was what you would have wished, Jenny. Charlotte 
was very good.” Theobald’s glass goes to his eye, instinctively, at 
the mention of his sister Charlotte. “ When they first heard of your 
illness, Charlotte telegraphed to propose that she should come and 
nurse you” (Jane gives a little shudder), ‘and that the child should 
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go to Anne. But I settled it differently. Indeed, I had already 
written to Uncle Dick to take her.” 

“Ts all that long ago, my dear? Have I been long here?” 

“You have been here three weeks, Jane; but we needn't talk 
about anything that is past now. The past is done with.” 

“Very nearly, isn’t it? The past ended for me, I think, when I 
saw the lights fade away in Dover Harbour. They took me to the 
cabin, I remember, and I got faint, and Mrs. Smith held my hand; 
and then everything’s blank, till I woke up here with you. How 
good it was of you to come over to me so quick, Theobald !” 


“Oh, Jane, child, don’t let us speak about my goodness!” is 
Theobald’s answer. 


And then there is silence. 


Since she rallied—since the fever left her, rather, there has been 
no rallying of strength—Jane will often lie for an hour together 
supported by Theobald’s arms, neither of them speaking. But to- 
night she seems more restless. Her cheeks during the last minute 
have got the colour in them again that Theobald dreads. A sort of 
excitement is in her eyes. 

“ Raise me a little,’ she says to him, after a time—* Raise me and 
hold me up, sitting. I want to see how I look in that glass 
opposite.” 

He obeys her with difficulty ; how firmly, tenderly, to raise a thing 
so wasted is not an easy task ; and she looks at her own image long 
and wistfully. 

Shrunken though she be from all her fine proportions, her hair cut 
short to her head, the carnations of her skin turned to waxen paleness; 
a stranger, seeing Jane for the first time at this moment, would say 
there was a pretty woman, or the wreck of one. Something sweet, 
and original, and picturesque, makes her Jane Theobald still, in spite 
of all that she has lost. 

She looks at herself, then round into Theobald’s face, and laughs. 
A poor litte ghost of a laugh, yet it does him good to hear it—once 
more to hear a laugh of any kind from Jane’s lips. 

“What a hideous scarecrow! Theobald, I am not human.” 

He answers, as he answers nine out of ten of her remarks, by a 
kiss. 

“You wouldn't find it easy to pin roses among my beauteous locks 
now. I should have to take, like Mrs. Coventry Brown, to tintacks 
or glue.” 

“Should have!” Oh, the agony of hearing that conditional tense 
from lips we love! Theobald’s heart sinks down again to zero. 

“You don’t pay me any compliments. You are not like my poor 
little good Samaritan, Mrs. Smith. Mrs. Smith did her best to cheer 
me this morning. ‘I had a cousin, Mim,’”—though she were dying, 
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Jane must be an actress still: the voice that speaks is Mrs. Smith’s— 
“¢ A cousin, Mim, had the rheumatic fever as bad as you, and lived 
years after, and never got the use of her limbs, and weak-like in her 
intellick.’ Theobald, if 1 recover, 1 hope I shan’t be ‘ weak-like in 
my intellick ?’” 

“Don’t jest, Jane—don’t jest; I can’t bear to hear it.” 

He lays her tenderly down upon her pillow, rests his face by hers, 
and soon Jane feels tears that are not her own upon her cheek. 

. . . Lhave never depicted Francis Theobald in any favourable light. 
I have shown him to be weak, selfish, indolent; a gambler; not too 
exemplary a husband—not up to the mark, it may be, if judged only 
by the world’s code of honour. Yet even in this man there must be 
good. Even Francis Theobald cannot, surely, be all scum, all froth, 
inasmuch as he can love and suffer yet! 

And make no mistake as to his position. Do not think that Theo- 
bald holds Jane to his heart, sorrows over her as a man without hope, 
“not knowing.” Theobald knows all—knows the whole story of Jane’s 
meditated sin against him, painted, in colours black as night. by Jane 
herself. During the wild days and nights of her fever, her delirious 
ramblings (scarce a sentence of which but contained his name and 
Lady Rose’s) told him much. With her first return to reason, with 
the first coherent words she uttered, he knew all. Truth is strong 
in her as love; looking with her wan eyes into his eyes, both were 
poured forth to him together. And his answer was—to take her closer 
than before to his breast, and forgive her. Not altogether what a 
man of stoic principles would have done, thus placed. But Francis 
Theobald, we have long known, has no principles worth speaking 
of. At all events he forgave her. And with this crowning weakness 
of his weak unballasted life I, for one, am not disposed to quarrel. 

“Theobald,” says she, softly, after awhile. “ There’s just one thing 
I want to tulk to you about. I should like to have it out to-night.” 

“ Not to-night, Jenny ; to-morrow you will be stronger. You know 
what the doctors say about your being excited towards evening.” 

“T know. ‘Madame is apt to get excited towards evening,’ say you, 
solemnly. ‘Then take the greatest care madame does not get excited 
towards evening,’ answer the doctors, more solemnly still. However, 
what I’m going to talk about won't excite me a bit. Theobald,” hold- 
ing his hand between both her own, and looking at him, fixedly, “I 
don’t want to die!” 

Francis Theobald’s glass goes to his eye. “'There’s deuced little in 
this world for any one to want to live for,” he remarks, drearily. 

“If I was sure—certain—that my death wouldn't be for the best 
. . . » But of course it would set you free . . . and then if ever she 
gets free, as I dare say people like that can, and a 

“What are you talking of, my poor child?” says Theobald, as Jane 
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falters—falters, but holds his hand tighter and tighter between her 
own. “‘If ever she gets free!’ Whom do you mean by ‘ she’ ?” 

“T mean Lady Rose,” cries Jane, with a gasp. “ Now that I’ve had 
courage to say it, I shall be better. Theobald, some day when,—when all 
this is over, and when Mr. Golightly is got rid of, you will marry her!” 

“If Mr. Golightly were got rid of,” says Theobald, speaking more 
in his natural voice than he has spoken for days, “and if Lady Rose 
had a hundred thousand pounds, and I might marry her next moment, 
I would—not marry her! I would rather break stones on the road 
than spend my life with Lady Rose.” 

* And yet 2 

“Jenny, let us have no more ‘and yets. Haven't we agreed that 
the past is done with? We are to go back to the old vagabond days, 
Jane, youand I. I mean to sell Theobalds: I mean that Chalkshire 
and everything belonging to Chalkshire shall be as though they had 
never been.” 

For a minute she is silent. Then a light, that makes her look almost 
like the Jane Theobald she once was, trembles over all her worn white 
face. 

“The old vagabond days—you and me alone, again? Theobald, 
never mind the doctors! I can’t die. I dont think ’macoward. As 
long as I could hold your hand, I'd go anywhere, in this world or the 
next. . . . That wouldn't be death! But not alone. . . Oh, my dear, 
put your arms round me—close. Love me, and I shall live. Love me, 
Theobald, me alone in the whole world, and I shall cheat the doctors 

” 
” * *® * * * * * 

And she kept her word, Reader ; she lives. The men of science 
found another many-syllabled Latin word for the cause of her miracu- 
lous recovery. I think, myself, the four letters L. O. V. E. spell it in 
simple English. Houseless, vagabond, ‘ unvisited” Jane lives, and is 
a supremely happy woman at this hour! 


THE END. 




















Politeness. 


Ir may seem strange in this age of progress to write on so old-fashioned 
a theme as Politeness. But as old fashions are reappearing for the 
adornment of the body, we may, perhaps, tolerate a few for the embel- 
lishment of the mind and manners. We have Louis Quatorze high 
heels and buckles, Watteau bodices, Marie Antoinette hats, Dolly 
Varden caps and chintzes. Why should we not have the preuz 
chevalier politesse, the Sydney refinement, the Bayard courtesy, the 
Grandison politeness—chivalrous manners, in short, with the some- 
what chevaleresque costume? Reaction is ever succeeding action. 
The ornate counteracts the plain, the smooth the rough, the luxurious 
the homely, and vice versé. Thus manners, like everything else, 
change, and the novelties of one age are generally a reaction on the 
preceding. 

The nineteenth century is, doubtless, the foremost of centuries, not 
only in years, but wisdom. Still, in the wear and tear of hard work, 
he has rubbed off a portion of his polish. We all know that polish 
needs renewing. Our mahogany gets dull, our oak and walnut dis- 
coloured, So with our manners. We must polish them up occasion- 
ally. The friction of this laborious world, while it “rubs off the 
rust,” carries away the polish also; and, unfortunately, moments are 
so precious that we have no time to lay it on again: there is too 
much hurry and bustle even to think about it. “ Repose” is a word 
of the past. Politeness in a crowd, in the Houses of Parliament, in 
the courts of justice, in a railway carriage, on the exchange or mart, 
in the street, would be as misplaced as perfume on the troubled waves 
of ocean. There is no time for it. Like “repose,” it is a word of the 
past. The American poet’s advice, 


“Keep pushing, ’tis wiser than standing aside,” 


has steamed across the Atlantic, and forced its way amongst us 
British, causing us to cast off some of the wearisome restraints of 
good manners. Our inclination is to rush through life, bent on our 
own affairs; and in so doing we hustle others, and are hustled in 
return, and thus the polish wears off. 

Being rubbed away in public, we are not always prepared with a 
fresh store for private life. The manners that are rough-coated and 
sharp-edged in the world are rarely smooth and rounded in the 
family. The young people who accustom themselves to the graceful 
language elegantly defined as “slang,” or deport themselves in the 
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novel mode choicely denominated “ fast,” find it difficult to resume 
their mother tongue and less familiar tone in the presence of their 
elders or betters; indeed, scarcely make an effort to resume it. 
Reverence is likely to become another substantive of the past. 

The old proverbs that met us in our copy-books in days when pro- 
verbial philosophy was in vogue are not altogether out of place now. 
“Familiarity breeds contempt,” and “ Manners make the man.” 
Assuredly the highly familiar conversation we hear does not appear 
to nourish respect; for children are often scarcely polite to their 
parents, husbands to their wives, or, consequently, servants to their 
employers. In manners, as in dress, the lower classes imperceptibly 
imitate their betters. We do not, certainly, wish to return to the 
days when children dared not sit in presence of their parents, and 
kissed the tips of their fingers, or even to the time when a Miss 
Burney stood till she fainted when in attendance on our excellent 
Queen Charlotte; but we do not desire so complete a reaction as we 
have obtained. Parents might inculcate and demand politeness, at 
least, as the garnishment of that “freedom” which their children 
consider as the “height of good manners ;” and masters, mistresses, 
and servants might give and take a little of the small coin of courtesy. 

But somebody exclaims, 


«A man’s a man for a’ that!” 


So is a rough diamond a diamond; but it is, after all, the manners 
that give ease to the man—the polish that yields lustre to the dia 
mond ; and as refinement fits the one for good society, so the lapidary 
prepares the other for a queen’s coronet. 

In nothing is the decay of politeness more remarkable than in the 
relations between the sexes. Men and women are antagonistic as 
well as familiar. We will start no vexed questions to account for this 
antagonism, but suggest that it must be in some sort the result of 
steam and smoke, since it began with the railways. In olden times— 
not so very old, either—when stage-coaches were our best and readiest 
means of travelling, women commanded the care and attention of the 
gallant. In case of rain, gentlemen relinquished their comfortable 
inside places, and mounted to the roof in favour of the ladies. Coats, 
cloaks, umbrellas—every available convenience was at their service. 
They were waited upon at inns, handed in and out of the coach, 
assisted with their luggage—taken care of, in short. Now the sight 
of a woman in a railway carriage sends the knight farther. He 
rushes from compartment to compartment until the obnoxious flowers 
or feathers that alarmed him are absent, and he gains that luxurious 
divan appropriated to the stronger sex, and called “a smoking car- 
riage.” If the warning whistle precipitate him into the company of 


the fair sex, he leaves it as quickly as he can, and does not tarry to 
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offer a hand or protect a bandbox. It is just possible that those 
ladies who have taken to cigarettes may find more favour with the 
wary masculine traveller. 

The urbanities of domestic life and the civilities of society are 
equally lost in smoke. Men herd together in clubs, where the pipe, 
emblem of low life in the last generation, is the calumet of peace of 
this. Women who unaffectedly dislike the odour of tobacco, need not 
expect to be liked by the men. They are simply bores. Thus, if 
men prefer clubs to drawing-rooms, and pipes to ladies, women, assert- 
ing their rights in turn, form separate societies. They have their 
clubs, reading-rooms, meetings, and interests apart. They become what 
is called “ strong-minded,” and the other sex, who “ make chimneys of 
their noses,” as James the First not inaptly said, puff out ridicule 
instead of puffing out politeness. 

We hear that Elder Frederick has come over from his American 
Mount Lebanon, to endeavour to make of England a nation of Shakers, 
and so to bring the world to a peaceful and gradual'end. He will find 
a field prepared for him. He has but to preach. Let the sexes main- 
tain their clubs, and they will dwell apart as effectually as they do in 
his more pastoral settlement, although it will still require time to con- 
vince them that his doctrine of equality is the primal law divine. 

As a system of politeness is said to be established in Mount Leba- 
non, so in our hemisphere politeness has been known to escape from 
the great world, and take refuge in the mountains. Your peasant 
is sometimes gifted with a politeness that would put your fine gentle- 
man to shame. It is not servile, for he can be proud and independent 
enough, but it is agreeable. The touch of the hat, the curtsey, the 
good morning, the friendly smile, the homely welcome, the kindly 
inquiry, not only evince politeness, but tend “to make the whole world 
kin.” This is innate, not only in some individuals, but in some fami- 
lies. We have known a family of Welsh mountain colliers so celebrated 
for it as to be called the “ civil family,” the word “civil” meaning civi- 
lised, much as polite was originally used to distinguish the citizen from 
the boor. People wondered why this country-bred family should be so 
well-mannered, both in public and private life, above and below ground. 
They were illiterate, without social advantages, and bred in poverty 
and sickness. ‘Ihe father was a confirmed invalid, the mother laboured 
like a man, the children, who were all boys, were sent to the mines of 
Bryncoch almost as soon as they could walk steadily, and use their 
little hands. Their only chance of education£was a Sunday-school, 
provided for the colliers, adult and juvenile, by a kindly lady of the 
neighbourhood. In this lay the answer to the question, “ Why are 
they all so civil?” They followed the teaching of the kindly lady and 
her daughters, and learnt their politeness from the Sacred Word. 

One little anecdote, recorded of one of the boys of this “civil” 
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family, will serve to illustrate this. The kindly lady aforesaid was on 
her way to visit the sick father. She met the lad as she was wading 
ankle-deep in mud, through a berutted lane. He turned with her, . 
anxiously watching her steps. They came, at last, to a puddle that 
she could not cross. The little fellow advanced before her, took two 
steps in the mud, and leaped over the plash, leaving behind him his 
wooden shoes, his only chausswie. The lady, glancing at his bare 
feet, said, “ Little boy, you have left your shoes behind you.” “ Yes, 
ma’am, they are for you to walk on,” was the prompt reply. We have 
here a rural Sir Walter Raleigh. 
It might not be amiss if members of school boards would bear in 
mind that the truest Christian, in whatever rank, is ever the best 
citizen and the most polished gentleman. It is not always the man of 
highest education or profoundest science who is the gentlest. 

We are not sure if politeness is a plant indigenous to this country, 
or whether it has been transplanted from beyond the seas. We know 
that King Arthur grew it, who was 


“Of dark Dundagil, by the Cornish sea,” 

and that Prince Albert, 
“Scarce other than my own ideal knight,” 
brought it from Germany and nourished it in England, 


“ Wearing the white flower of a blameless life.” 


Following such examples, let us gather in as many seeds as we may, 
foreign and native, and strew them, together with education, through- 
out the length and breadth of the land, so that the memories of the 
Knights of the Round Table, and of him who wore the same Christian 
armour, Albert the Good, may continue “ green in our souls.” 














Old-Fashionable London. 


—— 


Ir is not generally known, or perhaps we should say it is not very 
well remembered, that Horace Walpole once intended to become the 
historian of London. For a long time he contemplated drawing up 
some exposition of the metropolis, after the manner of the ‘ Rues de 
Paris’ by St. Foix. He had even made some collection of materials. 
A hundred and three years have elapsed since Walpole wrote to Cole: 
“T wish you would be so good, in the course of your reading, to mark 
down any passages to that end—as where any great houses of the 
nobility were situated, or in what street any memorable event hap- 
pened. I fear the subject will not furnish much till later times, as 
our princes kept their courts up and down the country in such a 
vagrant manner.” 

This passage came into our memory the other day as we stood, 
looking for bits of Old London, in a corner of Aldermanbury. It is 
not a place where one would now look for a king, but a very renowned 
monarch once had his palace in it. King Athelstan lived in Addle 
Street! In old times the street was called King Adel (or “the noble 
king ”) Street. His residence was at the east end of the church, which 
‘was taken down in the early part of the reign of Charles I. “The 
noble king” could probably pass from his residence into the church. 
‘The sacred edifice built on the site of Athelstan’s traditional church, 
-dedicated to St. Alban, was destroyed in the Great Fire. The present 
-church—St. Alban’s, Wood Street—is one of Wren’s. Every mer- 
chant who passes through Adel or Wood Street should mentally 
salute the great king who dignified trade. It was he who enacted 
that the merchant who accomplished three commercial voyages from 
and to England should, by that very fact, become noble. 

There are many persons now living who can remember the Old 
Bell Yard. It was swept away, with other incumbrances, in order to 
make the existing road, on the Middlesex side, to London Bridge. It 
was a poor place, but it had been trodden by as much nobility and 
beauty as ever gathered together in London. As the Old Bell Yard, 
indeed, it was a relic of the ‘ Old Black Bell Inn’; but that ‘ Black Bell 
Inn’ formed a part of the palace which was the London residence of 
the Black Prince and his beautiful but somewhat corpulent wife Joan. 

The day that found us communing with Athelstan in Addle Street 
found us also on the site of the old town-house of Edward of Wood- 
stock. Stowe describes it as above Crooked Lane End, upon Fish 
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Street Hill. Let a man now stand with his back to the Monument, 
looking northward, and he will have before him the site of—or he 
may build up again in his fancy—that glorious mansion. The princely 
couple led a life there of such extraordinary splendour—there were 
such banquetings and dancings and gorgeous revelry on the spot now 
driven over by carts, waggons, and omnibuses, or paced over by weary 
combatants in the struggle for life—that, rich as the august couple 
were, the magnificence was too costly for their purse. They actually 
went to France for economy’s sake, but they lived in the same style in 
the Prince’s government of Aquitaine, and did not return to Fish 
Street Hill till Edward was in a dying state. Even then he only 
sojourned for a few days in the then royallest part of all- London. 
When Joan became a widow, she took up her abode in two localities 
where widowed princesses are not now to be found. She had a royal 
residence at Kennington ; and when this gracious princess was in town, 
she lived in that now very unprincely locality, Carter Lane! In that 
lane was the King’s Wardrobe. Joan dwelt there for safety, after the 
attack on her apartments in the Tower by the rebels, when her 
son, Richard II., became king. She was conveyed thence fainting, 
in a covered barge, to Carter Lane, up the river. In the sixteenth 
century, Quyney addressed from that lane the only letter addressed to 
Shakspeare which is known to exist. The superscription has, “To 
my loving good friend and countryman, Mr. William Shakspeare, 
deliver thus.” Quyney wrote from an inn. ‘The lane had still more 
decided marks of deterioration. In Elizabeth’s reign lived there the 
“merry cobbler,” to whom Tarleton said that the devil was a Spaniard 
by birth, as the Spaniards, like the devil, troubled the whole earth. 
Tarleton would find stronger proof of the affinity in the present day, 
when the Spaniard, like the devil, cheats every creature who has been 
unlucky enough to trust his word. 

That Fleet Street should be a trifle too noisy for a bishop, even m 
the seventeenth century, is a matter easily understood ; but that he 
should go thence to Aldersgate Street, because of its privacy and 
freedom from noise, and its aristocratic houses and pretty gardens, 
does surprise us. Both streets now are where the London roar is at 
its loudest. But Aldersgate Street, in its day—its long day—was one 
of the most fashionable streets in the metropolis. Bryan Walton, the 
bishop above referred to, had Chester for his diocese; but he was a 
prelate for less than a year—1660-61. The street was nobly in- 
habited long before his time. Harry Hotspur is to be looked for in 
Aldersgate Street, and not in the Strand. Percy House became a 
printing-house. The famous Countess of Pembroke, “Sydney’s sister, 
Pembroke’s mother,” took the sweet air at her window in this street, 
and walked in the contiguous meadows. The noble Pierponts, Mar- 
quises of Dorchester, kept the noble street alive with their splendour 
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The first of them had scholars, as well as gallants, about him. Henry 
Pierpont was so skilled in anatomy that he was admitted a fellow of 
the College of Physicians. One would think that the College of 
Surgeons would have been more appropriate. The marquis left his 
library to the former college, out of gratitude. It is even said that 
his lordship practised medicine by virtue of his fellowship. If he 
really was so far professional, he is the only peer who ever followed 
the healing vocation. Those who are circumstantial on this point 
state that the marquis was thorough marquis in Aldersgate Street, 
but that he received patients for consultation in his country-house at 
Highgate. We may add here, that it was not unusual, in the last 
century, for the universities, on great occasions, to make a peer a 
“doctor of physick” honoris causé. 

In Aldersgate Street we are also to look for the shades of. those 
Tuftons, Earls of Thanet, who were proud and largely-spending 
fellows, and who were old baronets before they were new earls. After 
the eleventh and last of them died, a bachelor, the good-natured 
Government of the day conferred the baronetcy on his illegitimate son, 
and there is a rumour that the old earldom of Thanet is to be revived 
in favour of the present baronet, the grandson of the last earl. An 
old Cornish baronetcy has been kept up in the same way; and not 
many years have elapsed since the natural son of an earl was created 
a baron. The Shaftesburys, too, kept house in Aldersgate Street, 
where the Chancellor Shaftesbury kept the seals. There dwelt 
the philosophic lord who remarked on one occasion that all men of 
sense were of one religion; but when a lady pressed him to name the 
religion in question, he informed her that that was what men of sense 
never told. 

Lord chancellors, aye dukes, have—one duke, at least, has—lived 
in Aldersgate Street. But the Duke of Lauderdale, after all, was 
not the equal of such earls as the old Earls Perey. Whenever his 
biography is written a strange story will be told, and perhaps as 
strange a one will be rectified or explained. We allude to the duchess 
who went from Aldersgate Street to visit Cromwell at Whitehall. The 
object of the visit was to obtain her worthless husband’s pardon after 
Worcester fight. The traditional story is that she bought the duke’s 
life by becoming the general’s mistress. There were nobles of far 
higher race than any we have named, except the Percys, who glorified 
Aldersgate Street—the Nevills, Earls of Westmoreland, that splendid 
race who had in them the blood of John o’ Gaunt, whose daughter 
Joan married Ralph, the first earl. Ralph and Joan had one-and- 
twenty children. Whether the christenings of any of the illustrious 
babies set wine flowing in Aldersgate Street, we cannot say. What 
we do know is, that the youngest of them was born in the North. She 
was Cicely, the White Rose of Raby, and became the wife of Richard, 
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Duke of York, and the mother of two kings—Edward IV. and 
Richard III. When the latter prince, before he was king, lived in 
Bishopsgate Street (at Crosby Place), he probably often invited his 
mother to dine ; and we may fancy the Duchess of York riding along 
Cheapside, or the Duke of Gloucester—with his arms crossed, like 
Edmund Kean in that character—strolling up Aldersgate Street, to 
invite his mother to come and see his new company of players act in 
Crosby Hall. Or we may fancy them standing amicably together, 
watching the progress of the chapel which good Richard was adding 
to Allhallows’ Church. Or we may follow them riding side by side 
along Holborn, on their way to have a day’s hawking on Richard’s 
pretty manor at Notting Hill. The sixth and last Nevill Earl of 
Westmoreland had to escape from Aldersgate, and leave all his pos- 
sessions there and in the North to the despoilers. He forfeited all 
by his attainder in 1570, in which year he hurried to the Low 
Countries, where he lived meanly and miserably till old age carried 
him off. At that period there was a family of Fanes, or Vanes, in 
Kent, the head of which hada long purse and some pride. He looked 
at the palace in Aldersgate Street and at the estates in the county of 
Durham, and the latter he preferred and purchased. In about half a 
century the old title was restored in the person of Francis Fane, whose 
mother was a Nevill. Since then a dozen earls of the later line have 
enjoyed the title, and sent down whatever of the John-o’-Gaunt blood 
they may have had in them. These earls have, however, suffered in 
dignity, like their predecessors the Nevills. The latter lost the land title 
by attainder; the fortune of the Fanes has been absorbed by the turf. 

Let us go eastward. As we reach Austinfriars we begin to spe- 
culate on the changes it has undergone since religious brotherhoods 
and noble peers lived on that spot. If the first Paulet who was 
Marquis of Winchester could revisit the pale glimpses of the moon 
in Austinfriars, he would not know the place again. A good deal 
of it was lost in his grandson’s time—that third marquis who, besides 
the son and three daughters he had by his wife, the daughter of Lord 
Howard of Effingham, left four natural sons by a Mistress Lambert, 
all of whom became knights. They were Sirs William, John, Hector, 
and Hercules. The Marquis had them at his house in Austinfriars, 
and he sent them thence joyous enough, with leases of lands for a 
hundred years, worth nearly £4000 per annum. They long retained, 
and perhaps in the locality are still known by, the name of Bastard 
lands. In the olden days the term was not an offensive one. Legiti- 
mate and illegitimate children recognised kinsmanship. A poet even 
defined differences in degree of such persons. He divided them into 
Manser, Nothus, and Spurius, allotting each as follows: 

“ Manseribus scortum, Notho mechus dedit ortum: 
Ut seges e spici, sic Spurius est ab amica.” 
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If Austinfriars has changed, how much more so has Clerkenwell ! 
At the bottom of some of its courts may still be seen a house, which 
was evidently built for contemplation of the magnificent view which 
was once to be enjoyed there. The old Earls of Ailesbury were far 
more magnificently housed in Clerkenwell than their descendants, the 
marquises, have been in Grosvenor Square. Earls are now no more 
to be looked for in Clerkenwell than bishops in Shoe Lane. Above 
two hundred years have elapsed since Dolben was the last of the Bishops 
of Bangor who dwelt in that London thoroughfare. The episcopal 
palace stood on the site on which the Messrs. Bentley subsequently had 
their printing-office. So, Earls of Suffolk and Barons Willoughby of 
Eresby had their mansions and gardens in Barbican, where now 
humble tradesmen expose their wares, and chiefly tempt buyers who 
are in lack of garments. But the noblest human ‘creature that ever 
had home in Barbican was a man above titles—John Milton. The 
poet was engaged in setting in order his new house in Barbican, 
while his wife remained with a friend, waiting that the home 
should be ready for her reception. How many places in and out of 
the City has not Milton made illustrious! He was in Bartholomew 
Close, hiding till the Act of Oblivion came out; and all that was 
mortal of him lies, with his father’s dust, in old Cripplegate Church- 
yard. That ancient Grub Street which is now called by the poet’s 
name, to commemorate his adjacent Bunhill residence, still exists ; 
that is to say, it exists as a man may be said to exist who has been 
deprived of every limb which he could lose, and_yet live. The corner 
houses of Milton Street belong to ancient London. They are old enough, 
and evidently were once grand enough, to have had bevies of ladies and 
joyous company of lords banqueting and lovemaking beneath the 
roof, long before the houses of less dignity in the street were possessed 
by the hired rhymers and minstrels. Any one who is curious to see 
a genuine bit of our old metropolis should hasten to look at houses in 
either of which Fox the martyrologist may have lived. He certainly 
lived in Grub Street, and may have resided in one of the corner houses 
still intact. ‘Hasten’ is the word, for Old London is rapidly dis- 
appearing. It was only as yesterday that there still stood on Tower 
Hill the house to which the Lords Balmerino and Kilmarnock were 
conveyed from the Tower, and where they were prepared for the 
scaffold, which was erected adjacent to the house. Not many months 
ago, you might still ascend the breakneck steps into Green Arbour 
Court, which poor Goldsmith had so often ascended or descended 
when he wished to avoid the opposite gateway, between the court and 
the Old Bailey. The London, Chatham, and Dover Railway has 
swept away three-fourths of the court, and necks are no more in 
jeopardy from the classical steps. So, again, whati is Queen Victoria 
Street not guilty of in this respect! Fancy Archbishop a Becket 
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looking for the sign which distinguished his father’s house in Cheap- 
side—the ‘ Becquet,’ or ‘ Woodpecker ’—and failing to find it, attempt- 
ing to make his way by the old paths to the river-bank, and coming 
to helpless confusion and bewildering reliance on ‘X. L. 64’ in 
Queen Victoria Street ! 

As we pass and repass the streets, look into alleys which exist, and 
search unsuccessfully for many which have passed away, there seem 
to arise around us and to accompany us the spirits of those who once 
sojourned within the city-walls, and whose magnificent style of living 
has no comparison in even the palaces where sovereigns keep their 
state in these simpler times. Among those, there was scarcely a noble 
who made the citizens stare more astonishedly at his approved pro- 
fusion than the Earl of Warwick. 

Warwick Lane is one of the old-fashionable London localities which 
has nearly altogether disappeared. It formed the site of the house and 
gardens of the haughty Earls of Warwick. The gardens became 
those of the College of Physicians; prisoners on the east side of Old 
Newgate could easily look through their windows and converse with 
the gardeners. The grand days of the locality were those when the 
Warwick Earls housed there. The mansion was as large as a barrack. 
Six hundred men in scarlet liveries, with the rugged staff embroidered 
on front and back, were their lord’s retinue. No wonder that six oxen 
were eaten there at one breakfast! Nor was that all; household 
servants of the lowest degree, and people coming on business, took 
their meals in adjacent taverns, in every one of which was the Earl of 
Warwick's meat. “He that had any acquaintance in that house,” says 
Stowe, “might have there so much of sodden and roast meat as he 
could prick and carry upon a long dagger.” 

Compare this with the little quiet house in St. James’s with the 
brass plate on the door bearing the name of the Earl, as if he were a 
professional man—how great is the difference! But the calmer way 
of life is perhaps the happier, as many a noble, keeping house in 
London, has found, when the discovery was useless to him. In some 
cases the city streets owe less to lords than to humbler persons of a 
really nobler quality. 

Perhaps Bread Street, Cheapside, is as illustrious a street as any in 
London. Even now, a visitor may look into it, and confess that the 
Earls of Wiltshire and the Dukes of Buckingham were not the most 
famous of its inhabitants. The last of the earls died childless. The 
three ducal Staffords came to violent ends; Humfrey was slain at 
Northampton, Henry was beheaded, and Edward, his son, suffered the 
same hard fate. About half a century after his death, the last male 
representative of the great Duke was born. He was refused the 
inheritance of his family honours on the ground of his poverty. He 
sank into obscurity, bearing the name of Fludd ; and hanging about the 
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Bread Street where his ancestors had lived in princely magnificence, 
he died a beggar. We may fancy the spirits of Chaucer and of 
Occlive looking into the old street, where once was held the joyous 
club of Henry the Fourth’s time, called ‘ La Cour de Bonne Compagnie,’ 
of which both men are said to have been members. This was the 
proto-club of England, and it could have had no more illustrious 
member than Chaucer, one of the noblest of Londoners. But Bread 
Street is still more ennobled. There are several places within or close 
adjacent to the City, where we seem to meet bodily, as it were, with 
Milton ; but nowhere do we come upon him with more sympathy than 
in Bread Street, where he was born in December 1608. The ‘Spread 
Eagle ’—the Milton crest—distinguished the house of his father, the 
scrivener. Dwelling-places were not then numbered ; but men had ceased 
to be called, as 4 Becket was, from the sign of the house in which he 
was born. The Bread Street of to-day (there is not much of that) 
resembles no more the Bread Street of the days of Milton’s father, than 
it does that of the time when the Staffords and others dwelt in palaces 
there surrounded by gardens, before merchants, and then innkeepers, 
occupied the ground. 

As Spread Eagle Court, Bread Street, served down to our own times 
as a memorial of Milton and the family armorial bearings, so Duck’s 
Foot Lane, near Upper Thames Street, is believed to have been a 
similar memorial of the time when the De la Poles, Dukes of Suffolk, 
held rich possessions in the neighbourhood. The lane, it is suggested, 
was first called Duke’s Foot Lane, a name given to the private path by 
which he could pass to his own mansion in Suffolk Lane. The latter 
has become ennobled by that once renowned educational institution, 
Merchant Taylors’ School. The De la Poles, who lived sumptuously 
in Suffolk Lane, rose from merchants to be near the throne; and they 
fell into mere respectability, but comparative safety, after Suffolk Lane 
and all other possessions had been forfeited. A lucky loan of one 
thousand pounds made by William de la Pole, merchant and mayor of 
Kingston-on-Hull, to Edward III.—who was, so to speak, in pawn 
at Antwerp—lifted William to honours and fortune, which his suc- 
cessors can hardly be said to have enjoyed. They were not for ever— 
it may be said that they were seldom—leading the revels in Suffolk 
Lane. Of the earls, the first died in exile, the second in camp, and the 
third fell at Agincourt. The brother of this third De la Pole was 
William, the first of the Dukes of Snffolk. It wasto his keeping that 
Charles Duke of Orleans, poet and prince, taken prisoner at Agin- 
court, was consigned. Thirteen shillings and fourpence a day, allotted 
for the prisoner's keep, would not go far towards maintaining a duke in 
the present day; but the shillings which the Duke spent in the City 
would be represented now by nearly as many pounds, and doubtless all 
Thames Street rejoiced at the liberal way in which the money was 
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spent. The inhabitants rejoiced, too, when this Duke of Suffolk mar- 
ried Alice, the granddaughter of Chaucer, and for the second time a 
widow—now of a late Earl of Salisbury. This was the Suffolk, too, 
with whom the glory of Suffolk Lane passed away. He was beheaded 
at sea. His son, Duke John, died of grief at the ruin of his family ; 
and yet he may have thought that the City had never seen such glory 
as he was likely to bring to it, after his marriage with Elizabeth Plan- 
tagenet, sister of Edward IV. and Richard II. The eldest son 
of this marriage (John de la Pole) was thought of by Richard for 
his successor as King of England; but the Battle of Stoke, at which 
Richard’s nephew was slain, fighting against. Henry VII., prevented 
England from chronicling the reign of a John the Second. John’s 
brother Edmund, known as Earl of Suffolk, was the fugitive whom 
Spain, with almost as little honour and honesty then as she has now, 
basely surrendered to Henry VII., who murdered him on the 
scaffold to get rid of a possible pretender to the crown. Edmund had 
three brothers surviving him: Richard, who fought under France 
against England; and Humphrey and Edward, who were quiet 
scholars at Cambridge, and published no pretensions even to be lords 
of Suffolk Lane. Edward attained no higher dignity than Arch- 
deacon of Richmond, in Yorkshire. Humphrey died without a history. 
The name of a lane in the City, if the lane still exists as we write, is 
all the memorial left of the brilliant fortunes and the gloomy fate of 
the once powerful family of De la Pole! 

That family ennobled Suffolk Lane. It sufficed for a lady alone to 
glorify Puddle Dock. In that place once stood a mansion inhabited 
by no less distinguished a personage than the Lady Arabella Stuart, 
the first-cousin of James I., and so near to the crown besides, as a 
descendant of Henry VII, that James, unable to get rid of her 
by the scaffold, killed her by slow degrees and long confinement in the 
Tower. When Arabella lived in Puddle Dock, it was, of course, a 
fashionable locality. Hilliard, the first of that noble line of English 
miniature-portrait painters which died out with Sir William Ross— 
photography having barred all further succession—might be seen 
going proudly to Puddle Dock to paint the portrait of that semi-royal 
lady. Sometimes he had to return disappointed, the vivacious Arabella 
having gone off to her distant country-house at Chelsea, without letting 
Hilliard know of her absence. It was near Puddle Dock that Shake- 
speare’s London house stood, which he left to the best-loved of his 
children, Susannah Hall. The fashion of the place waned ; but as late 
as the reign of Charles II. it had its’ admirers. When Clodpate, in 
Shadwell’s comedy ‘ Epsom Wells,’ refers to London as “ that stinking 
town!” Lucia exclaims: “ That stinking town! I had rather be 
Countess of Puddle Dock than Queen of Sussex !” 

From Puddle Dock to the Tower was, in the olden time, the chosen 
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abiding-place of noble personages. There were buildings there so 
magnificent in their solidity and age, that the common people, who had 
no doubt about Julius Cesar having been in London, ascribed them 
all to that illustrious stranger. When the native princes of Wales 
came up to the metropolis, they were superbly housed in this locality. 
The fact was long kept in memory by the popular name given to the 
place— Petty Wales. In like manner, Scotland Yard, now head- 
quarters of the Metropolitan Police, has its name from the circum- 
stance of its having once been the spot where Scottish princes dwelt, 
on their repairing to London, on business or pleasure. Keeping 
closer, as we wish to confine ourselves to the City, we must not omit 
to mention Little Britain. The Earls or Dukes of Brittany, when 
they were intimately connected with this Greater Britain, resided in 
that vicinity to Aldersgate. When those great personages ceased to 
live there occasionally, and to gather fashionable crowds around them, 
the place fell into the hands of the sellers of old books. The shops 
were morning and afternoon clubs, where scholars and wits, and the 
booksellers themselves as witty and scholarly as their visitors, made 
the day pass gloriously, while business went on none the less briskly. 
Earls and bishops and other members of the higher classes long con- 
tinued to resort to Little Britain, though they may not have had 
dwelling-houses there. It was in or near Little Britain that Izaak 
Walton met Bishop Sanderson in sad-coloured clothes. The prelate 
had been looking for books, and was glad to have a gossip with Izaak. 
They stood talking in the street, till wind and rain drove them for 
shelter beneath a pent-house. They were driven thence by increase 
of the storm, and they found genial shelter in “‘ a cleanly house,” where 
they had bread and cheese and ale, as they sat and continued their 
conversation by a good fire! We all know how Walton could talk, 
and we may judge of Sanderson’s gifts by the double testimony of 
Izaak and King Charles. When Sanderson, as chaplain to that un- 
lucky king, used to preach before him, Charles once said: “I carry 
my ears to hear other preachers, but I carry my conscience to hear 
Mr. Sanderson, and to act accordingly.” Before that time, Sanderson 
was only rector of Boothby Pagnell. Walton described him and his 
charge in these words: “ His parish, his patron, and he lived together 
in a religious love and a continued quietness.” Quaint must have 
been the gossip of the bishop and the Fleet Street hosier and angler. 
Sut what would be now said if the world were told that the present 
Bishop of London and even such an accomplished fisherman as 
Mr. John Bright, had been, any night or day in the year, drinking 
their ale, eating their crust of bread and cheese, and gossiping over 
the fire, at any tavern within the most refined part of the metropolitan 
district ? 


But more fruitful of good results was the accidental visit of the 
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Earl of Dorset to the once aristocratic Little Britain. He went 
thither, like Bishop Sanderson, in search of books to his taste ; and it 
was while they were being looked out for him that the earl, by the 
merest chance, took up a volume which happened to lie before him. 
Dorset opened the book, and his eye fell upon passages which arrested 
his attention, and excited in him the utmost delight. He bought the 
work. He had never heard of it, but there was something in this 
‘Paradise Lost,’ by one John Milton, which induced him to think he 
had discovered a treasure. “If your lordship,” said the bookseller, 
“can say anything in favour of the book, after reading it, I shall be 
glad, for the copies lie on hand, like waste paper.” My lord did read, 
did like, and did talk of this marvellous poem—which is now much 
more talked of than read. He sent it to Dryden, and Dryden re- 
turned it with the remark, “This man cuts us all out, and the ancients 
too !” 

Old Fashion and present Fact present themselves to our mind as 
we pass through Throgmorton Street. It acquired its name from 
Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, the poisoning of whom is as naturally laid 
to Dudley, Earl of Leicester, as the desecration of churches is charged 
on Oliver Cromwell. In an earlier period of the locality, Sir Thomas 
Cromwell, desiring to live like a noble—which even the earldom of 
Essex could not make him—built himself a stately mansion here, with 
a garden running northward. The garden was not spacious enough 
for either his mind or body. It abutted on the garden-grounds in 
which stood humbler houses than his own, and these Sir Thomas 
coveted, to do as he pleased with. Sir Thomas was quite as high- 
handed a man as his master, as the sequel showed. A host of diggers 
and delvers and builders suddenly took possession of the place. They 
lifted Sir Thomas’s pales, and struck them in two-and-twenty feet 
farther north, taking so much of other men’s land, without caring to 
ask their consent and without any fear of their displeasure. A house 
stood in their way: it was that of the father of Stowe the chronicler, 
and it stood in a pretty garden, close to Cromwell’s pales. While the 
owner was absent, Cromwell's men lifted this house out of the ground, 
placed rollers under it, and moved it above a score of feet northward. 
When old Stowe returned home, his house and garden seemed to have 
been turned round. So did the old man’s head; but when that 
recovered from the confusion into which it was temporarily thrown, 
he went to the surveyors of the work, and begged to know by what 
right they had moved his house and cut off a full half of his garden. 
While the navvies of that day drew their line, cut their trench, laid 
a foundation, and built thereon a high brick wall, the surveyors told 
Stowe that they had done what they had done because their master, 
Sir Thomas, had commanded them so to do. “No man durst go to 
argue the matter,” says the son of the despoiled ; “but each man lost 
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his land, and my father paid his whole rent, which was 6s. 6d. a year, 
for that half which was left.” Stowe speaks of his own knowledge, 
and assigns as one of his reasons for so speaking (having both the rise 
and fall of Cromwell in his mind), to remind good folk “that the 
sudden rising of some men causeth them in some matters to forget 
themselves.” 

Old Stowe’s rent multiplied by twenty, for its present equivalent, 
does not seem high. In the present day, the value of that very same 
land, and indeed of land in the City generally, is arbitrary ; there is 
no standard valuation. It is not long since the Corporation of London 
bought the ground-rent of the Mansion House at thirty-three years’ 
purchase. 1n one part of Lombard Street, land was lately being sold 
at twenty pounds per foot, while in another part land of the same 
quality was being bought at fifty-five pounds per foot. Many are the 
illustrations of fancy and speculative prices being asked and given for 
land, the old-fashionable occupiers of which never dreamed of, as they 
kept their state where merchants now have their counting-houses. 
Very few years have elapsed since a speculator waited on the owner 
of certain houses in the City, and offered him ten thousand pounds for 
the whole. The offer was refused. A second speculator appeared ; he 
offered twelve thousand pounds, and his offer and money were accepted. 
After this bargain was concluded, Speculator No. 1 reappeared to renew 
negotiations. Being told that the affair was closed, he found out the 
purchaser, reopened the business, and after much conference he 
bought for twenty thousand pounds what he might have had originally 
for half the money! Speculator No. 2 thus made the pretty profit 
of eight thousand pounds, with much ease and to his perfect satis- 
faction. 

There is a more recent and perhaps a more singular instance of 
these speculative bargains: property being both bought and sold, and 
money being put into instead of being taken from the pocket through- 
out each stage of the process, except the final one. In one of the 
large city thoroughfares, where several fine old wrecks of mansions 
testify to the pristine splendour of the scene, a block of those ancient 
seats of grandeur was to be sold. A purchaser presented himself ; 
we will call him Alpha. His offer of ten thousand pounds was taken, 
and the money was to be paid within a certain number of days. On 
his way home Alpha meets Beta, and informs him of what he had 
bought, but not of the price paid. ‘“ Do you mean to keep the pro- 
perty, or sell it?” asked Beta. “I don’t mind parting with it for 
twenty thousand pounds,” answered Alpha. Leta tried a little 
fencing; but he knew the value of the property, and he ultimately 
gave the sum demanded for it. A day or two after, Gamma re- 
ceives a note from Beta, to state that he has certain houses and land 
in his possession, which he is half-inclined to part with; will Gamma 
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go and look at it for himself, and make an offer if he is inclined 
to purchase? Gamma went; his practised eye saw the value of 
what was for sale, and the future profit that could be made out of 
it. Gamma and Beta had tough discussion over the matter; but the 
result was that the former agreed to give thirty-five thousand pounds 
for Beta’s property, which he was half inclined to part from! Thus 
far all went on in a businesslike way. Alpha gave his cheque to the 
original seller for ten thousand pounds, and took Beta’s for double 
the money; while Beta received Gamma’s cheque for thirty-five 
thousand pounds, and pocketed the difference. All these transactions 
were accomplished in about a week or ten days. After a little further 
lapse of time Beta meets Gamma, and sympathetically asks, “ What 
are you going to do with that property?” “Well,” replies Gamma, 
in a cool indifferent sort of way, ‘‘on second thoughts, I didn’t care 
about keeping it; and so I have let it go, at a sacrifice!” ‘ Would 
it be impertinent to ask what you call a sacrifice?” “Not at all,” 
was the frank reply of candid Gamma. “TI let it go dirt cheap, con- 
sidering its real value! I was satisfied with obtaining fifty thousand 
pounds for it!” “Oh! were you really?” gasped Beta; “ delighted 
to hear it! I told you you would make your money out of the pur- 
chase, when you bought the property of me.” ‘‘ Have you any more 
to sell?” asked Gamma. ‘The last was, in fact, well-content with the 
way he turned his bargain. Beta laughed, and expressed himself 
satisfied too. He hurried off to Alpha, and said to him, “ Now that 
the business is closed and done between you and me, will you tell me 
what was the original price you paid for the property you sold me?” 
“With all the pleasure in life,” answered Alpha. ‘I gave ten 
thousand pounds for it.”—“ Now I'll tell you something in return. 
You know I gave you double that sum. I sold at a profit of fifteen 
thousand pounds to Gamma, of whom old Delta has purchased it for 
fifty thousand!” Alpha had reaped cent. per cent., but his heart sank 
within him. He calculated the harvest he might have gathered, and 
became depressed and altogether out of tune. A fixed but not a 
pleasing melancholy seems to enshroud him; and when he is asked 
for a subscription that may help to alleviate some wide-spreading 
devastation, he smiles a sad smile, shakes his head slowly, and apolo- 
getically remarks, “Have you forgotten that I lost forty thousand 
pounds in a speculation some time ago?” He is positive to this day, 
that if he had met Delta first, instead of only doubling his outlay, as 
he had done by encountering Beta, he would have multiplied it by 
five. He forgot his real gain in his hypothetical loss, and ever since 
he has refused to be comforted. 

It would require a volume, and a large one, to point out all the 
spots in the City which were once the seats of fashion and of fashion- 
able people. We have suggested a few only, our space not permitting 
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more. The course of Fashion has set in westward. There was a 
time when the proper thing to do was to “ride in a coach” round and 
round Covent Garden. For a time after that now melancholy-looking 
thoroughfare, Tavistock Street, was built, Fashion took such posses- 
sion of it that the block of carriages in the afternoon was worse than 
anything to be witnessed in that way, at the highest of the season, in 
Hyde Park. Bond Street succeeded, till Regent Street ousted Bond. 
Street from the proud pre-eminence. The nobleman who now lives 
most to the eastward is the Duke of Northumberland. A duke in the 
Strand seems infra dig.; but when the Strand was really the open 
strand of the then silvery Thames, dukes and earls were by no means 
uncommon there. It is not very many years since we had a king 
and queen living nearer to Temple Bar than the Duke of Northumber- 
land. It must be confessed that the royal pair were of a fishy quality. 
They were the King and Queen of the Sandwich Islands, and they 
lived in the hotel at the corner of Adam Street, Adelphi. On their 
first visit to the theatre, Covent Garden, bills printed on satin lay 
in their box. The royal pair took them for silk pocket-handkerchiefs, 
provided for them as a delicate sort of attention, and they put them 
to present use accordingly. 

There are many persons living, who are not in the sere or yellow 
leaf, who remember that the Princess Charlotte of Wales, heir to the 
throne of England, had her first wedded home with her husband, 
Prince Leopold of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, in Oxford Street. The bride- 
groom, previous to the marriage, had lived in humble lodgings 
over the shop of a London oilman. But Oxford Street, for a royal 
young pair, standing, as we may say, within the very shadow of the 
throne, does seem a queer place wherein to build a new marriage- 
bower. ‘The house, it must be said, was (and is) at the extreme 
south-west corner of Oxford Street, from which it stands back. Camel- 
ford House, as it was called, has now an entrance from Park Lane— 
to take it out of the vulgar dominion; but the old entrance from 
Oxford Street is still seen in the walled-up structure where once stood 
tae gates, exactly opposite Quebec Street. In very early days young 
English princes lived at Stepney. In the days of the Prince Regent 
his daughter lived in Oxford Street. The extreme east and the 


extreme western street no longer belong to royal or fashionable 
London. 
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Among the Books of Seventy-one, by a Reader. 





THERE are many ways of marking the fugacious year. You may 
remember it by your own successes and failures; this is the com- 
monest way. You may remember it by its political events; by its 
vintage; by its remarkable weather, and the great abundance of slugs ; 
by its consul, like the Romans, or by its lord mayor, like the 
aldermen; or you may adopt my plan, and remember it by its new 
books. On the whole, you will find my plan the best. A new book 
is like a new friend; you are prepared to like him, but, with your 
sad experience of the human heart, you are equally prepared to be 
deceived in him. You cultivate him; ina little time, say on a second 
reading, you have made up your mind how far you may trust him, 
and give him rank and respect accordingly; and, provided you do 
not exceed your limits of trust, you will find him your true friend. 
He, and those brethren of his which stand in rows, will console you 
better than any woman in the hour of adversity; they will add to 
your joy on those rare occasions when you have anything to be joyful 
about ; and as ordinary life is grey, colourless, and cold, they will take 
you to another atmosphere, where the tints are brighter and the sunshine 
warmer. It is sad to realise how thousands of us only begin to dive 
when the day’s work is done, when the book is opened and the “oak 
sported.” My ‘ Autobiography, which nay be looked for after my 
demise, will therefore be a list of books whose acquaintance I have 
made. At a very early period will be found mention of ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ and the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’ A little later on comes ‘ Don 
Quixote.’ Presently Scott, Shakespeare, Milton, and so on, the bound- 
less wild of a boy’s imagination getting siudded with landmarks and 
mapped out into roads. 

In those early days every book appears a friend; nothing printed 
but must be true; nothing published but must be good. ‘They come 
and go, these acquaintances of a day, and as we grow older it is 
melancholy to feel how slowly grows the list of those we love, how few 
are the accessions that the years make to our circle of friends. Sitting 
alone in chambers which would be dull but for the ghosts which rise: 
at my bidding from every book on the shelves and every book which. 
lives in my memory, let me be permitted to recall some of the books: 
of the year, and see what, if any, friends we may fairly claim to 
have made. I feel like a man with his hands full of jewels and 


stones, precious, common, and counterfeit. Here is the diamond and 
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here the paste; here the ruby and here the red glass; here the 
emerald and here the common flint. Some are cut, some are rough ; 
some are merely polished pebbles of the seashore; some rich gems 
from Golconda; some seem set so loosely that they are ready to fall 
out if rudely handled. Can we pick from the glittering heap before 
us enough to make a single bracelet ? 


Every regiment marches with its band first. Let us begin with 
our musicians, the poets. 

Swinburne. A memory as of dancing women and tossing arms; 
limbs glancing as they turn to the music of harps; clinging lips, 
biting kisses, arms that will not loose their hold, delirium and in- 
toxication ; an awaking, to find that it was but the dream of a youthful 
poet, and a blush to think that words should so enthrall the brain. 
He comes again, but this time in more sober mood. ‘Clytie’ and 
‘Phryne’ are put away out of sight; he plays in another key— 
graviora canit ; in the ‘Songs before Sunrise’ he is the republican 
and the herald of liberty, the forerunner of that fullness of day which 
is, he tells us, to drive kings and priests, religions and creeds, into 
eternal hiding. 

The new volume contains all the charm of Mr. Swinburne’s earlier 
poems; his incomparable melody and sweetness; his intensity and 
fervour of expression; his perfect grace and taste. It sustains a 
reputation which, young as the poet is, will not, I believe, ever be 
greater. For when we have recovered from the first intoxication of 
his rhythm, when the strain of his music dies away, we are able to 
perceive how unreal is this red-hot ardour; how meaningless all this 
denunciation ; how commonplace the thoughts; how careless the poet 
is of anything but the ring of his own words. Take, for instance, the 
poem called ‘ Before a Crucifix.’ The world is full of evil and wrong ; 


the women kneel and pray before the roadside image of their faith. 
Then Swinburne, accusing : 


*T, too, that have not tongue nor knee 
For prayer, I have a word for thee. 


“It was for this, that prayers like these 
Should spend themselves about thy feet, 
And with hard overlaboured knees, 
Kneeling, these slaves of men should beat 
Bosoms too lean to suckle sons, 
And fruitless as their orisons ? 


“Tt was for this, that men should make 
Thy name a fetter on men’s necks— 
Poor men’s, made poorer for thy sake, 
And women’s, withered out of sex ? 
It was for this, that slaves should be, 
Thy word was passed to set men free ?” 
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What is the use of reminding a poet who writes thus recklessly that 
the world is growing steadily, if slowly, better,?—that year by year 
men become more free; kings lose every year something of their 
power ; priests every year concede, bon gré mal gré, something of their 
pretensions, and life does really become to the world at large brighter, 
better, and more healthy? But no; he will see nothing of all this. 
“Come down,” he shrieks, regardless of the infinite pain his words 
may give to others— 


“Come down: be done with: cease: give o’er: 
Hide thyself: strive not: be no more.” 

The words are so intense that we doubt the genuineness of their 
feeling. The argument is so weak that the conclusion shows like a 
shriek of hatred. If Christianity has no more mighty assailant than 
Mr. Swinburne, her reign will be long indeed. 

“Have we then,” was asked, when the ‘Atalanta in Calydon’ 
appeared, “a new poet?” Surely we have. In spite of all his faults 
Mr. Swinburne is a true and born poet. Unluckily, his studies of 
the art divine have as yet only brought him to the setting of his 
words. When he contrives, if ever he does, to get fitter thought for 
that exquisite music of his, a groom more manly for a bride so peer- 
less, he may put himself into the very first and foremost rank. Mean- 
while, is not his rhythm magical ? Read the following from ‘ Messidor’: 

“The dumb dread people, that sat 
All night without screen for the night, 
All day without: food for the day, 
They shall not give their harvest away : 
They shall eat of its fruit and wax fat, 
They shall see the desire of their sight ; 
Though the way of the seasons be steep, 


They shall climb with face to the light. 
Put in the sickles and reap.” 


Mr. Swinburne wants a faith—a faith in the commonest nostrum would 
be something—to give him ballast. The vagueness of his verse comes 
from a sheer inability to define his aspirations. Even his erotic 
verse, warm enough in all conscience, wants reality. There is the 
delirium of passion, exaggeration of the maddest desire; but where 
is the reverence, where the reticence of true love? The poet does not 
know love, any more than he knows the Christianity at which he 
shrieks, or the pretended sufferings of the p:ople which he attempts 
to sing. 

IT should like to have delivered my soul about another “new poet,” 
Mr. Dante Gabriel Rossetti, but all I had to say about him has heen 
already said. In a recent paper in the ‘Contemporary, called ‘The © 
Fleshly School,’ Mr. Rossetti and his admirers have been told a few 
wholesome truths. There is in all the writings of this school a fleshliness 
H 2 
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which is meant to be natural, but is exaggerated and unwholesome : 
the verses reek with what the writer in the ‘ Contemporary ’ calls “ their 
inordinate and extravagant desire for some person of the other sex ;” 
and love, which should be secret, tender, and shrinking, becomes 
blatant, fierce, and loud; and what it then deserves to be called we 
may leave to the more outspoken critic. By the “ mutual admiration 
society” system the verses of Mr. Rossetti have been greatly belauded ; 
. but we believe that the British public, who must expect, of course, 
to be called Philistines, have been pretty unanimous in refusing to be 
goaded into admiration. And yet there is really much to admire. 
Mr. Rossetti is a most careful artist; every line is studied; nothing 
is hasty ; nothing against verbal taste; but his verses are cold—cold 
and hard. One little ballad with the tearful ring in it, one single 
song where we can feel that the poet is thinking more of what he says 
than of how he says it, is worth a cartload of these volumes. Cannot 
cultivated men perceive that verse writing is an art which may be 
successfully studied by almost everybody, but that the art of poetry 
can never be taught ? 

And as for this passion of love, which lights up men’s lives like the 
sunshine, what kind of art is it which so exaggerates and distorts 
its importance as to make it seem the sole end and aim of life instead 
of one joy out of many? Are we fallen back on the old Provengal 
views of art? Or are Messrs. Swinburne, Rossetti, and the rest, like 
some of the Jater poets of the Midi—allegorists, who, under the garb of 
erotic verse, teach truths of a lofty and mystical nature to a small band 
of initiés ? 

From a vague republicanism, which seems in its wild and purpose- 
less desires, to one who really strives for the bettering of the human 
race, like the ery of a child for the moon; from an atmosphere over- 
charged with simulated passion and ardours too fervid to be real, let 
us pass to a new poet whose voice comes on us like the sweet breath 
of the west wind, cool, healthy and invigorating. A poet from across 
the ocean, a singer in novel guise, who takes us to other scenes and 
pastures new, whose song is of the prairie and the carion ; with whom 
we crash through the tangles of the forest and listen to the roar of 
the hurricane. Joaquin Miller is a Californian; his verse, not 
modelled on that of any English poet, has a freshness and a freedom of 
its own unlike anything English. 

His volume contains some half-dozen pieces. Of these, the best, in 


my own opinion, is ‘Arizonian.’ May I quote some of it? The old 
gold-digger tells his story : 


“ And I have said,.and I say it ever, 
As the years go on and the world goes over, 
*T were better to be content. and-clever 
In tending of:catt!e and tossing of clover, 
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In the grazing of cattle and the growing of grain, 
Than a strong man striving for fame or gain: 
Be even as kine in the red-tipped clover ; 
For they lie down, and their rests are rests, 
And the days are theirs, come sun, come rain, 
To lie, rise up, and repose again ; 
While we work, yearn, and do pray in vain, 
And hope to ride on the billows of bosoms, 
And hope to rest in the haven of breasts, 
Till the heart is sickened and the fair hope dead.” 


He is browned by the sun and the weather; his beard is touched 


with grey; his hands are covered with hoops of gold; gold chains lie 
across his breast. 


Down in a deep canon he lived, far away from the world, with his 


Indian bride, gold-digging, but thinking still of the fair English girl 
he had left at home: 


* She stood in the shadows as the sun went down, 
Fretting her curls with her fingers brown. 


And her proud lip curled with a sun-clime scorn, 
As she asked, ‘ Is she better or fairer than I? 

She, that blonde, in the land beyond, 

Where the sun is hid and the seas are high— 

That you gather in gold as the years go on, 

And hoard and hide it away for her, 

As a squirrel burrows the black pine burr ?’” 


He answers hastily : 


e . 


. She is fairer, and I loved her first, 
om shall love her last, come the worst to worst.” 


The last words thus spoken cannot be unsaid; she went outside ; 
he, meanwhile, lying in his hammock, while the air grew heavy, and 
the thunder pealed in the crags and pine-tops. Suddenly came the 
fierce blast of the Californian storm : 


*, . a rushing of wind 


Ant the rolling of clouds with a deafening din, 
And a dar kness that had been black to the blind.” 


He shouted to her to come in. But she came not: 


“One time in the night, as the black wind shifted, 
And a flash of lightning stretched o’er the stream, 
I seemed to see her with her brown hands lifted— 
Only seemed to see, as one sees in a dream— 
With her eyes wide wild and her pale lips pressed, 
And the blood from her brow and the flood to her breast ; 
When the flood caught her hair as the flax in a wheel, 
And wheeling and whirling her round like a reel, 
Laughed loud her despair, then leapt long like a steed, 
Holding tight to her hair, folding fast to her heel, 
Laughing fierce, leaping far, as if spurred to its speed.” 
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He found her next day, when the storm was spent, lying on the 
sand beneath the waves: 


** And as sure as you see yon browsing kine, 


When I went to my waist in the warm white wave, 
And stood all pale in the wave to my breast, 
And reached for her in her rest and unrest, 

Her hands were lifted and reached to mine.” 


He goes away home at last, dreaming of the fair girl, his first love. 
He never thinks of the lapse of years, twenty and more, since he 
left her; she will be as beautiful as when he went away; she has 
been thinking and dreaming of him. In the village he sees her again. 
She does not recognise him; her beauty is all unchanged ; the hair 
that he was wont to play with as fair and abundant as ever; her 
youth still upon her. And as he gazes, the face of his dead Indian 
bride rises between them : 


“Now why did she come and confront me there, 
With the mould on her face and the moist in her hair, 
And a mystical stare in her marvellous eyes ?” 


“T stepped still nearer, with my head held down, 
All abashed and in blushes my brown face over: 
‘She does not know me, her long-lost lover, 

For my beard’s so long, and my skin’s so brown 
That I well might pass myself for another.’ 

So I lifted my voice and I spoke aloud: 
‘Annette, my darling! Annette MacLeod !’ 

She started, she stopped, she turned, amazed ; 
She stood, all wonder, with her eyes wild-wide, 
Then turned in terror down the dusk wayside, 
And eried as she fled, ‘ The man is crazed, 

And calls the maiden name of my mother !’” 


So the gold-digger’s dream is shattered, and his life left without a 
purpose or a hope. 

The meaningless, magical music of Mr. Swinburne has its charm, but 
there is something better in verse, rugged if you will, and roughly 
turned, but full of sympathy and tenderness, and bright with the glow 
of health and strength. The hand of the Californian is not so skilled 
as that of his English brother, but in all but the manual skill—in 
reality, in manliness, in nobility of instinct—he so far excels him that 
we are ashamed when we contrast the two. 

Of course, the poem of the year is Browning’s ‘ Balaustion’s Adven- 
ture. Let others speak critically of this—I receive it reverently ; 
one more volume from him whom I hold the greatest of living poets, 
alone in his grandeur, and hardly yet recognised for what he is. 
What are the flutings and the pipings of the lesser bards, when this 
mighty organ begins to play? Of course it is with the world as one 
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may see any day at the Crystal Palace. In the centre is the organ, 
rolling forth some great and grand bewilderment of music, to under- 
stand which is an education in itself: at the end of the building is a 
little tinkling pianoforte, where a girl rattles off to a circle of admirers 
the latest popular melody. And like some great piece of musical art, 
the ‘ Balaustion’ has to be studied over and over, before the real music 
of the lines comes fully out, and the subtlety and grandeur of the 
thought break upon the mind with all their clearness. But it is good 
food for the intellect, as well as the heart. Browning makes us more 
manly, because he makes us stronger to think and stronger to will, 
and softer to pity, and readier to see how sin and sorrow, and good- 
ness and joy, run into and overlap one another, and-are sometimes so 
mixed and woven together that it wants a God to separate the good 
and destroy the bad. 

I suppose that if there is one subject on which the British public is 
less interested than another, it is that of medieval literature, habits, 
and manners. Last year Mr. Wright produced a volume which was 
a very masterpiece of erudition, called ‘Womankind of Western 
Europe.’ It fell flat enough—no one did it justice ; and we should be 
curious to know how many copies sold. This year a far greater work 
has seen the light—Colonel Yule’s ‘ Marco Polo’—a book on which 
alone a man might contentedly rest his reputation—a book which is a 
possession for ever. Long, indeed, will it be before another edition 
of Marco Polo is wanted. It is a perfect storehouse of mediaeval 
research—not a dry congeries of facts, but abounding in stories, allu- 
sions, and quotations, all introduced to show the veracity of the old 
traveller. Thus, when Marco Polo mentions certain juggling tricks, 
the Colonel quotes contemporary authorities for other tricks equally 
curious. Of one of these, the most remarkable, he has three separate 
accounts by different persons. There must therefore be some sub- 
stratum of truth in it. The trick was as follows: 

Two or three men and a boy are the performers. Standing in the 
open air, in a courtyard or a garden, one of them takes the end of a 
rolled-up chain and tosses it into the air. Unrolling, it remains in 
the air, its upper end lost to sight, as if it were suspended. The boy 
then climbs up, and that so high that he too disappears. They shout 
to him to come down; he refuses ; whereupon one of the men climbs 
after him, and in his turn disappears. Presently, the head of the boy, 
bleeding, and cut from the body, comes travelling down, followed at 
intervals by his arms, his legs, and his trunk. As they come down, 
one of those at the bottom picks up the pieces and puts them in a 
basket. When the murderer descends he opens the basket, and the 
boy emerges whole. Fancy this trick performed in England ! 

Another édition de luxe. If there be any who cares for the his- 
tory of art, if any who delights in learning how the sixteenth century 
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lived and thought, let them get ‘ Holbein and his Times.’ And if 
there be any who love to make presents, I am quite sure no more 
graceful gift could be offered than this splendid volume, illustrated by 
specimens of the Master, from his earliest to his latest style. Here 
are the heads of monks and burgomasters, executed with that fidelity 
which makes one ¢rus¢ Holbein so implicitly; here those Scriptural 
scenes of his where the engraver necessarily loses the effect of his 
colours, but can still catch the force and vigour of his faces and figures ; 
and here are specimens of his curious ‘ Dance of Death,’ that Danse 
Macabre, Machabzorwm chorea, s0 common in those days, of which 
Holbein’s are by far the best, where Death is shown now digging 
with Adam in the field ; now joining in the dance ; now dragging away 
the bride from her bridal chamber ; the trader on his journey; the 
general in his triumph; the monk at his prayers; the profligate at 
his debauch. An earnest, serious time; a time to read of and to think 
about. We are very grateful for a book so valuable. 

Are we not dropping too much into essay-writing ? This year has 
given us literary essays by Froude, Freeman, Forsyth, John Morley, 
Max Miiller, and Lowell. There is no doubt that a literary essay is 
one of the most delightful things possible to read. It presupposes a 
certain amount of accurate knowledge that we ought to have. We 
generally have not got it, but are easily flattered into believing that 
we have. It addresses us as scholars, which is soothing, to begin 
with. It does not profess to teach, but yet it seems to teach ; as a 
matter of fact it teaches very little indeed, unless there is already a 
solid substratum of knowledge to go upon. It gives opinions which 
may or may not be right. It gives a onesided view of an author, 
which really presents him in the truest light; and in spite of any 
cleverness on the part of the essayist, it is impossible to understand 
an author worth reading—to get at the real spirit of his book—from 
merely reading an essay. Notwithstanding all which, I for one shall 
go on reading literary essays. 

Now, of purely literary essay books, the best of this year is, without 
any doubt, that of Lowell’s. We are so accustomed to think of the 
Americans as rushing about in a mere frenzy of money-making, that 
we ignore the quiet leisure and scholarly lives which are led away in 
the country nooks of the Eastern States. Lowell's book is the 
production of one of these lives. Full of scholarship and apprecia- 
tion, and full too of love and reverence for the literary art, his volume 
is a real addition to that select shelf where Lamb, Hazlitt, Montaigne, 
Addison, and a few more stand in a row, battered by frequent use. Is 
he not a little too bitter on the patronising tone which he detects in 
the language of English writers on America? It may be the natural 
jealousy of a writer who feels himself no whit inferior in his own line 
to any on this side the Atlantic. But has not Mr. Lowell himself met 
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with the fullest appreciation ? Who has not read the ‘ Biglow Papers’? 
Who will not read these essays? There is, in fact, no patronising 
feeling on the part of English writers. In some branches there is a 
feeling of superiority, it is true. Where, for instance, are America’s 
scholars? There have been none—there will be none; because the 
old classical scholarship is fast dying out. But in fiction, with Haw- 
thorne and Holmes; in humour, with Lowell; in history, with 
Prescott, America has fairly done her part to the furtherance of our 
literature. 

Let me note one more essay—Mr. Froude’s paper, in the ‘Short 
Studies,’ on Bishop Hugh of Lincoln; a man not great enough for a 
special biography, but great enough for an article of reasonable size ; 
one who does not fill a line in the history of his country, as histories 
are written, but one who had certain special qualities in marked 
degree ; whom it is good for posterity to know, if it be only to remark 
how, in days when there were no books and newspapers, men still 
managed to do strong and wise and good things, and to help the world 
along that upward path which it climbs so slowly. 

After all, there is nothing so good to read asa biography. Of 
course the man is idealised, just like those photographs, taken by skilful 
men, where the features—exact, indeed, because the sun must be 
true—are yet softened and refined; the crafty man with the camera 
has taught the sun to flatter; a little shifting with the blinds, a 
little coaxing with the shadows, and see—your friend! But how 
changed! The hard lines are effaced, the harsh curves softened, 
and what is really a vitiwm shows only as a casual blemish, or even 
as a beauty. 

Of course, when one is dealing with a semimythical person, one is 
allowed to shift the shadows and lights as one will. So Mrs. Oliphant 
has thought in writing her very pretty life of Francis of Assisi, the 
founder of the Franciscans. Her theory of the saint’s character we 
feel to be possible, and therefore we accept it with pleasure, and are 
grateful to have a saint, whose recorded miracles would fill the New 
Testament, reduced to wholesome flesh and blood. 

Then, if a good biography is a good thing, how bad a thing isa bad 
one! It is bad in two ways: first, that one man’s meddling spoils 
another man’s making ; and secondly, that it misleads just so far as it 
is read and believed. The ‘Literary Life of the Reverend William 
Harness’ would have been, doubtless, very interesting if it had been 
written by some one personally acquainted with the brilliant society of 
“Fifty years ago.” But one may see, by the following formidable 
array of mistakes and omissions, how Mr. L’Estrange’s book has been 
made up. 

Mr. L’Estrange writes that ‘Sir George Beaumont told Mr. Har- 
ness that he had met at Rome the donkey-man who had attended 
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Gaspar Poussin and Claude on their sketching excursion to Tivoli.” 
Now, we read that Sir George’s first visit to Rome was in 1782, while 
Claude and Gaspar Poussin died about 1675! 

The real story, as told by Sir George Beaumont to Rogers, was, 
“that when a young man he was introduced at Rome to an old 
painter, who in Ais youth had known an old painter who had seen 
Claude and Gaspar Poussin riding out in a morning on mules, and 
furnished with palettes, &c., to make sketches in the Campagna.” 

Sir Walter Scott is introduced talking of ‘ Lucia di Lammermoor,’ 
which is curious, because the above-mentioned opera was not produced 
till three years after his death—in 1835. 

“Theodore” appears on the stage, and the story of his being taken 
for the Prince of Orange is told at full length—a very amusing story, 
if it had not before been given in ‘Gilbert Gurney,’ which, unfor- 
tunately, Mr. L’Estrange never seems to have read. 

Then we come to Dickens, and Mr. L’Estrange informs us that he 
was a very kind friend to Mr. Harness, and sent him “ little presents,” 
which would lead a stranger to imagine that Mr. Harness received 
an occasional fiver from the great novelist. Mr. L’Estrange then 
gives us an invitation to dine at the ‘Star and Garter, which no doubt 
Mr. Harness accepted. The only thing remarkable about the letter 
is to see it in print. Mr. L’Estrange patronises “Charles,” and 
informs an unenlightened public that Dickens's letters were “ neatly 
worded.” Now Dickens's letters to Harness, which Mr. L’Estrange 
never saw, were not only neatly worded, but very interesting. 

Then comes graver matter. What right had Mr. L’Estrange to 
attack Mr. Harness’s old friend Thackeray in so unwarrantable a 
manner? Is Mr. L’Estrange aware how often and often Mr. Harness 
said he valued seeing Thackeray in the last month of his life, and 
mentioned the kind manner in which Thackeray had brought about 
an intercourse which by some accident had been interrupted ? 

The whole account of the dinner-party given in Mr. L’Estrange’s 
work is a great exaggeration. 

Why Charles Lamb is introduced it is difficult to say. “Mr. 
Harness remembered many bright bits of fun which from time to 
time sparkled in his conversation.” Now, we are sorry to inform 
Mr. L’Estrange, that it was a source of great regret to Mr. Harness 
that he had never seen Charles Lamb, and therefore we are not aware 
how he could have listened to his sparkling conversation. We must 
here observe that, as Dyce and Barry Cornwall wrote very good Eng- 
lish, it was injudicious to alter their stories; and, having had the 
pleasure of hearing Rogers converse, we can venture to assert that the 
“rural poet” was not in the habit of using the expletive “ By Jove !” 

Then, with regard to Miss Austen, Mr. L’Estrange states that Mr. 
Harness had frequent conversations with her. We are informed, on 
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the best authority, that Mr. Harness not only had no conversation 
with Miss Austen, but he never even saw her. 

The only literary friends of Mr. Harness that Mr. L’Estrange ever 
seems to have met, are Mr. Dyce and the late Mr. Longman ; and the 
following important conversation reached Mr. L’Estrange’s ears: “ My 
rheumatism,” Mr. Dyce observed, “has become troublesome of late.” 
“Very probably,” returned Harness, jocosely ; “‘ what is the good of 
such an old fellow as you?” “Don’t insult me,” the other replied. 
Mr. Dyce is described as having a strong Scotch accent, which is 
incorrect. 

Then Mr. L’Estrange walks with Harness to the Kensington 
Museum and meets Mr. Longman, and this still more important and 
interesting conversation begins. Mr. Longman asks Harness whether 
he still retains his old enthusiasm for Shakespeare. “ Yes,” replies Mr. 
Harness, “I do. There never was such another man, and there never 
will be.” 

But the most wonderful part of Mr. L’Estrange’s lucubrations is the 
account of the death of Thomas Hope, the author of ‘ Anastasius,’ and 
the extraordinary dream of Mr. Harness, in which he saw Lord Beres- 
ford’s country-house, “ Bedgbury Park,” in an unusual state of com- 
motion, and that Mr. Harness, going to Lord Beresford’s town-house 
in Duchess Street, found that Mr. Thomas Hope had died the day 
before at Bedgbury Park. 

The real truth is, that Mr. Hope died at his residence in Duchess 
Street, which in 1831 was as well known to London society as Ches- 
terfield or Devonshire House. Lord Beresford never lived there, but 
he married Mrs. Hope in 1832, and after the marriage they purchased 
Bedgbury Park. Thomas Hope’s brother, Henry Phillip, died there in 
1839, and the dream was about his death.* 

Mr. Harness was a devoted admirer of Shakespeare, and therefore 
Mr. L’Estrange thinks it necessary to prose about the ‘ Rise and Pro- 
gress of the British Drama.’ “History teaches that theatrical repre- 
sentations originally partook of a ceremonial character. They were 
performed in honour of Dionysus, the great symbolic Deity of Earth, 
Heaven, and Hell, before he received the unworthy attributes of 
Bacchus. The plays of Aschylus, the Father of Tragedy, are so full of 
sublime and spiritual conceptions that, notwithstanding the dim light 
in which his creations move, they convey high instruction and admoni- 
tion ; indeed, were it not for the glory of his poetry, he might incur 
the imputation of being distastefully moralizing and transcendental.” 
We think Bacchus is very harshly treated in these remarks; but 
Mr. L’Estrange, after giving us some more ponderous information, 
writes that “ Mr. Harness, in his early years, inspired with youthful 


* Since the above was written, the Suturduy Review has fully exposed the 
absurdity of this story. 
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ardour, made a pilgrimage to the birthplace of the great poet.” Now, 
Mr. Harness has left a delightful diary of his visit to Stratford-on- 
Avon, which was made in the year 1844, when he was in the fifty-fifth 
year of his age. 

Now, is it not really distressing that the memory of one of the best 
and kindest of men, the ornament of every society he entered, should 
be clouded, if only for a time, by the blunders of an ill-informed 
biographer ? 

Why did not Mr. L’Estrange apply to Mr. Harness’s family for 
information? Why did he not ask some of Mr. Harness’s old friends for 
advice? Mr. L’Estrange only knew Mr. Harness in the last years of 
his life, when he had almost retired from the world. How was it 
possible to write his ‘ Literary Life’ without letters, or diary, or com- 
munication with Mr. Harness’s family and friends? Mr. L’Estrange’s 
memory is not to be relied on. Mrs. Nickleby, who was also great in 
reminiscences, argues very fairly on this point: “I forget, without 
reference to some old letters I have upstairs. whether my great-grand- 
father went to school with the Cock Lane Ghost, or the thirsty woman 
at Tutbury went to school with my grandmother.” Mr. L’E-trange 
had no letters upstairs to refer to, and the consequence is, that his 
ghost stories, dreams, and anecdotes are bewildering and chaotic. 

Rogers said it was not safe to die while Moore was alive: we are 
sure that the friends of Mr. L’Estrange will pray that their days may 
be long in the land, in hopes of delivery from such a literary executioner. 

There is another offender. Professor Morley has thought fit to write 
a Life of Clement Marot, the French poet. With an air of great im- 
portance and dignity, not at all spoiled by any misplaced modesty, he 
tells us that he has long wished the truth to be told about Marot. He 
then tells us everything that he can copy from Charles d’Héricault’s 
admirable biography, and not a word more, not a syllable—because 
he knows no more. Moreover, M. d@’Héricault had some reason for 
interpolating in his‘ Life’ a dissertation on the municipal constitution 
of the town of Cahors in Quercy, where Marot was born. Professor 
Morley actually imitates this. It is as if, in writing his ‘ Life of Dr. 
Johnson,’ Boswell had said: “ Before going further with this great 
man’s life it is necessary to describe the municipality of Lichfield,” 
and then had given a history of its mayors, its sheriffs, and the 
market-pump. And as for the “truth” which we were to be told, 
Professor Morley tries to show that Marot was a religious man— 
Marot! the friend of Rabelais, Du Bellay, Dolet, and Des Periers ; the 
Pantagruelist ; the author of that celebrated blason, the beginning 
of all blasonnerie; a poor Epicurean butterfly, with just enough 
scholarship to make him an infidel ; the valet of Queen Margaret! 
But this comes of taking the bare facts of a man’s life and trying to 
arrive at his character, without considering the atmosphere with which 
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he was surrounded. It takes a great deal more than one man’s story 
to understand the sixteenth century. 

Here is a pretty book lying on the table—a book for an hour—to 
read and then to return to the library, or to buy if you like—Mr. 
Kingsley’s ‘At Last.’ The writer goes to the West Indies, stays there 
six weeks—most of the time in Trinidad—comes home, and writes his 
book. Of course, for any scientific, geographical, or social profit, 
the book is quite useless. Its one and only merit lies in the vigorous 
enjoyment of the writer, and the way in which he communicates his 
enjoyment to his readers. He has been to the tropics often enough 
before, in imagination ; and after describing the tropical scenery of 
his fancy, what an intense delight actually to see it, and to find it, 
after all, not so very much unlike what he has pictured it! So the 
German, when he has evolved that celebrated camel from his inner 
consciousness, might pay a visit to the Zoological, and find with 
satisfaction that, except the tail, a few peculiarities in the shape of the 
head, the length of the legs, and the curve of the back, his own 
animal was really not so very unlike the creature named by Adam. 
Why, however, is a book so slight extended to two volumes for the 
sake of introducing a little solidity ? Does Mr. Kingsley think that 
any mortal man cares to read about education in Trinidad? Or does 
he imagine that his opinion on the Coolie question, gathered from the 
information of half-a-dozen planters, is of the least possible value ? 
Let us, however, skip all the useful information and read the “ pretty,” 
and so enjoy our Canon Kingsley. 

Why a republication of Leigh Hunt’s ‘Table Talk? It is not 
good talk; it has nothing in it, except a certain graceful love of books, 
which makes it worthy of a reprint. A good book of table talk, like 
Selden’s for instance, is one of the best possible companions of one’s 
solitude. Moreover, such a book shows the man. Now, there is 
nothing in Leigh Hunt’s ‘Table Talk’ which shows the man at all; 
therefore it misrepresents him; therefore it is absurd to reprint it. 
The book is nicely got up, and is cheap. This too is a pity, because 
only really good books should be cheap. Mudie and Smith will let 
us borrow the bad and the mediocre. 

Far better is ‘ Brevia,’ itself a book of table talk, though in the 
form of essaylets, from the man who wrote ‘ Friends in Council.” Mr. 
Helps’ popularity is like Tupper’s, only “ more so.” People like 
books written just a little above their own level, but not so much 
above it as to be unintelligible. Those will not read Mill, for instance, 
who may yet delight in Helps; and those who find Helps beyond 
them fly with pleasure to their Tupper. So each writer in his own 
way does good, if only because he keeps up the intellectual and moral 
standard of his readers, and gently indicates that there is a higher 
level still beyond. , wee 
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Is it not a curious thing to look over the titles of books? Here 
are a few, gathered almost at random from the. books of the year: 
‘Sesame and Lilies,’ ‘ ‘I'he Mysteries of the Vital Elements in connec- 
tion with Dreams,’ ‘ Vowel Vulgarity, ‘The Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s 
Complete Letter Writer,’ ‘The Journey of One Hundred Midshipmen 
to Jerusalem’ (what a tremendous row a hundred middies would 
make along the road between Jaffa and the city!) ‘How to live 
on Sixpence a Day ’—you may buy this, if you are not afraid of being 
convicted of inordinate greediness, at the price of a day’s starva- 
tion. ‘Ice, a title which would not lead one to suspect a book 
about Portugal, and Alcobaca, and Inez, and all those scenes which 
we know from DBeckford. Then there are the titles of religious 
books. And here one must protest. If ordinary people write a book 
of essays or of thoughts, they are in the habit of modestly hiding 
their own opinions of its merit under an unassuming title. When, 
however, it occurs to a clergyman to write a “ good” book, i.e., to print 
his own thoughts on religious matters, he finds it not beneath his 
dignity, nor inconsistent with Christian humility, to call it ‘ Gathered 
Grain ; ‘Golden Harvests ; ‘Wise and Happy Words; ‘ At the Gate 
Beautiful ; and so on. One very funny title bothered me for a little— 
‘An Antidote to Gates Ajar’— until I recollected once seeing a book 
advertised, called ‘Gates Ajar,’ whatever that may mean. However, 
people are not very critical about their religious books, and they do 
try everything which looks as if it may do them good in a most 
praiseworthy manner ; and if a man wants to make money by writing 
the easiest way is undoubtedly to get put on by a religious serial, to 
reel off so many yards a week, call it ‘Gatherings from Galatians,’ 
or ‘Jottings from Job, and then go and sell it afterwards as a 
separate volume. Iam in great hopes that a rush into this diamond 
field will raise the diffieulty of making a haul. At any rate, one will 
not be accused of profanity if one mildly remarks that Dr. Longwind’s 
discourses in ‘Goody Talk’ are marvellously bad, and a mere wonder 
to all readers who have got their eyes open. 

As for funny books, humorous books, and comic books, we have had 
none this year at all of our own. But we have had certain American 
books of humour, and Leland, and Mark Twain, and Bret Harte have 
struck out new lines of humour which are sure to be immensely 
popular. It is to be hoped they will not write too much. Perhaps, 
too, it would be just as well if Mr. Twain were admonished not to 
burlesque scriptural stories. His ‘History of Joseph’ may be very 
fanny, but it is in the worst possible taste, to use no stronger word. 

I have been talking so long about other things that I had almost 
forgotten my novels. Well, they are not very many to speak of, and 
IT have not read them all. The supply of novels is equal, perhaps, to 
the demand; but the quality of the supply has been latterly very poor 
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and weak. Still there are a few good ones—the ‘ Daughter of Heth, 
for instance. I am surprised to find this book advertised as in its tenth 
edition. Is this its tenth thousand? Can a novel at a guinea and a 
half have actually sold ten thousand copies? If so, we congratulate 
Mr. Black and envy his publishers. It is a splendid success, unprece- 
dented in recent times, unequalled even by George Eliot. But where 
are the people who have bought it? And if the publishers do not 
mean a thousand when they say an edition, pray how many do they 
mean? For the public, unless they are told the contrary, will continue 
to understand by an “edition” a thousand copies. If this good old 
custom be broken down one of the surest measures of a book’s value 
will be knocked away, and we shall never know how far it has been 
appreciated by the world. Mr. Black should himself see to this. 
Meantime the prodigious success of his book, if it has really reached 
its tenth thousand, may be an excuse for my saying nothing about it 
at all. 

Every one likes Charles Reade. His strength, his audacity, his 
boldness of colouring, the clearness of his conceptions—all commend 
themselves to us. His writing is like the old engravings, where 
the strokes are clear, thick, and rather coarse, in which we can see at 
a glance what was the artist’s intention. He has little delicacy of 
touch, but a certain determination to make the reader understand his 
characters; and the result is, that we do understand them, and that 
they are not mere puppets. Another thing about him is the great care 
which he bestows upon accessories. When he has occasion to write 
about anything, he goes first and makes sure that he knows all about 
it himself. So does Victor Hugo. But the Frenchman thinks it 
necessary to parade his knowledge by talking familiarly of all the 
technicalities, which Mr. Reade avoids. In his ‘ Terrible Temptation’ 
he exhibits all his strength; and though it is by no means to be com- 
pared with some of his earlier books, there is a force about it which 
makes it go. Would it not, however, be well to leave for the future 
the descriptions of small villas in St. John’s Wood to those lady 
novelists who do the thing so much better ? 

One must say a kind word for ‘ Patty,’ if only to welcome its author 
among the ranks of those ladies who prove the equality, if not the 
superiority, of the sex, so much better by writing their clever and 
sparkling novels than by standing on platforms and reading “ papers.” 
‘Patty’ is a pretty, bright, and pleasant novel. 

Can I, in these pages, speak of a novel which terminates in the 
present number of ‘Temple Bar,’ and all too soon for its readers ? 
Why not? Iam among friends. We have all read ‘ Ought We to 
Visit Her ?’ all admired the genius of the book, the creative power of 
the writer ; and it is surely not out of place, just as one of the audience 
after a lecture gets up and proposes a vote of thanks to the lecturer, 
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for me, as one of the readers of ‘Temple Bar,’ to propose a vote of 
thanks to Mrs. Edwardes for a novel in many ways original, in all ways 
charming. Is not the same old fable always applicable? In the 
workshop are the workmen carving and fashioning their statues. 
The marble figures lie lifeless and dead upon the sculptor’s benches. 
Presently one of them, Prometheus by name, who has been stealing 
fire from Zeus, comes back, and by its magic touch makes all the 
marble live. 
* * * * * * 

As I write the last sentence the pen drops, and my fancy wanders 
away to the realm of Fable-land. There, among the creations of one 
Prometheus after another, I linger and wander, till I return to con- 
sciousness, and find the fire out, the lamp burnt low. Back to another 
world, the world of realities, to the sense of the passing of another 
year, the mute rebuke of Time for labour lost and hours wasted— 


but not among you, oh! friends, who never fail; not wasted, among 
the books. 








Che Falls of Ceycandama. 


[ These lines were written at Bogota, the capital of Colombia, situated on 
a plain in the heart of the Andes, 9000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The falls are made by the River Bogota, and consist of one sheet of water, 
which leaps 600 feet, or three times the height of the Monument on Fish 
Street Hill, in an unbroken column, before it touches the rocks below. 
They are generally obscured by mist, as the rift in the mountains is 
narrow; but the morning breeze was good enough to lift their veils, and 
the writer had three splendid views, each only for a few minutes, of the 
eascade. Inthe Indian mythology the goddess Teycandama (pronounced 
Takendarma) is the Beneficent Spirit. Quesada was the Spanish con- 
queror of this part of South America. ] 


I. 


There is an Indian legend told 

That in the primal days of old, 

Long ere with Spanish lust for gold 
Quesada donned his armour 

To subjugate this Indian race, 

They made yon hills their dwelling-place, 

And lived on berries and the chase, 
And worshipped Teycandama. 


Il. 
Below them, spreading wide and far 
O’er the fair plains of Bogota, 

A vast lake glittered like a star— 
No mountain pool was calmer ; 
Fish swam where now fat oxen low; 

Deep was its water’s azure glow; 
There was no outlet for their flow— 
No Falls of Teycandama. 


III. 


And when the Great Creator’s plan 

Through Hiawatha first began 

To teach that all-improving man 
Should planter be and farmer, 

The tribes essayed, but strove in vain 

To raise the golden-tasselled grain ; 

And when all fruitless was their pain 
They prayed to Teycandama. 
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THE FALLS OF TEYCANDAMA. 


IV. 
“Give us,” they cried out in their woe— 
“Great Mother, give us land below 
These cruel clouds, to till and sow; 
Give us a climate warmer. 
The mountains gird us bleak and high, 
The iron rocks our toil defy: 
Save us, good spirit, ere we die! 
Befriend us, Teycandama !” 


v. 
Their pleading touched her mighty breast. 
She rose to work out their behest, 
And led the waters toward the west— 
They dared not whelm or harm her ; 
But foamed and bubbled at her knee, 
And cried, ‘Great Mother, set us free, 
“To join our brethren in the sea. 
Why vex us thus?” they clamour. 
The chiding voices soon were hushed, 
She rove the rocks—the mountain crushed ! 
Down—down the happy waters rushed, 
Headlong, down Teycandama. 


VI. 
And still in one unbroken tide 
Six hundred feet they leap in pride, 
And drain the valley far and wide 
Tor husbandman and farmer. 
The floods can never rise again, 
A river decks th’ emerald plain, 
Like silver thread on velvet train, 
Fit robe for Teycandama. 


VII. 


"Tis here she holds, midst ferns and spray, 

Her Kelpy court until this day, 

And all the valley smiling gay 
Beloves her as su ama.* 

All may not see her face. <A few, 

Who brave the morning rain and dew, 

And get themselves wet through and through, 
May look on Teycandama. 


* Its mistress. 
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viit. 
I hate old Dry-as-dust, the wise, 
Who chills us with his dull replies, 
And fain would stigmatise as lies 
These dear old tales of glamour. 
To him I say, “The plain’s in view, 
As flat and quite as dry as you, 
And roaring in the distance too 
Is stately Teycandama.” 


IX. 






She used to have her mystic rites, 
And priests who served her days and nights, 
And hurled poor oxen from the heights 
As sacrifice to calm her. 
And there were people by the score 
Who did not think such things a bore, 
And spelt out sagas in the roar 
Of falling Teycandama. 


xX. 






I like to worship my own way, 
And, on some breezy summer day, 
. To sacrifice a French pdté 

In picnic with my charmer; 
And if the veils decline to rise, 
I have the brightness of her eyes, 
And much prefer her soft replies 
To roaring Teycandama, 


XI. 


But still the sight is very grand 

In this prosaic idle land, 

And makes you shiver where you stand, 
And humbler grow and calmer; 

And wish that this new race, that shirks 

Its duty, and suggestion burkes, 

Could have as Minister of Works 

The goddess 'Teycandama. 


ALBANY DE FonBLANQUE. 
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Che Deceased Wife's Sister. 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
By SYDNEY MOSTYN. 


Cuapter I. 


I cannot tell what it was that had plunged me into so long a fit of 
abstraction. My mind had probably taken its complexion from the 
paling October afternoon. The air was moist and sweet; but there 
was a smell of decay in it. It made a trouble to me, like a presentiment. 
I have known such a trouble in breathing the air of old churchyards, 

I was sitting at my bedroom window. The setting sun threw its 
levelling light slantwise ; so that I was able to watch the prospect it 
illumined without the inconvenience of having my eyes dazzled. The 
gardener was at work below. His patient form was stooping on the 
walks; and as he trimmed the box along the beds, I heard the clink of 
his snapping shears rise like the tinkle ‘of a silver bell. Ivy Lodge 
had very little grounds to boast; but being built on an eminence it 
overlooked a broad expanse of undulating country. I loved to watch 
the evening mantling the distant hills—calling out tiny lights one by 
one upon the landscape, in its slow envelopment, and filling the air 
with a stillness which I could hear, and which I used to think on as an 
audible symbol of eternity. 

I was barely eighteen. My reflection stood like an apparition in a 
looking-glass opposite. It exhibited a pale face shaded by brown hair, 
smoothed off the forehead and plaited in coils behind; small features ; 
a young mouth expressing little character, and eyes not large but dark. 
Kate, with sisterly candour, would tell me I was not pretty, but inter- 
esting. I was proud of my hands, which were small and white. Nature 
had not plentifully endowed me with the instinct of self-appreciation ; 
though I will not deny that I had vanity enough to keep my self- 
respect in order. 

Aunt Emma was out, on her customary afternoon walk. I had been 
in my bedroom since two o'clock, and believed that Kate had accom- 
panied cousin George to the library at Lorton, a two-miles walk. But 
T was mistaken ; for all at once the door was impetuously thrown open, 
and Kate bounded into the room. 

She was nearly half a head taller than I. She was decidedly pretty. 
Her hair was a pale red, which became burnished when a bright light 
took it. Her complexion was delicately beautiful. She had soft blue 
eyes, that filled and faded with a sort of pulsation of light. Her finely- 

shaped head floated upon her neck with the stately grace of a lily on 


~~ 
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water. Iwas about to express my surprise at seeing her, believing 
her to be out, when she exclaimed : 

“Oh Maggie! Major Rivers is downstairs. Do come and see him 
with me !” 

I slightly started at the name, and made a movement as if to ac- 
company her. But, changing my mind, I exclaimed, abruptly: 

“T don’t care to see him.” 

“You must come!” she exclaimed, advancing to the looking-glass 
and pulling her silky hair a little more over her clearly-cut brows. 
“You know it wouldn't be right for me to see him alone.” 

« Why not ?” 

“ Aunt Emma would make one of her bitter epigrams out of it. It 
would supply her with an excuse for a twelvemonth’s badgering.” 

I wanted much to go with her, but a feeling of irritation I could 
not suppress kept me fixed to my seat. 

“He has come to see you, Kate, not me. My presence would only 
mar the enjoyment of his visit.” 

She looked at me, and burst into a laugh. I coloured. “Oh, you 
queer child!” she cried, still toying with her hair and fixing her eyes 
on the looking-glass. I made no answer, but, planting my elbows 
firmly on the window-sill, leaned my cheeks on my hands and stared 
resolutely down. 

“ Are you coming ?” she asked. 

“No.” 

“ Really, Maggie, you grow very ill-natured. He is downstairs, and 
mustn’t be kept waiting. Come!” She advanced and laid her hand 
upon my arm. 

“It’s of no use,” I said, evading her touch. “I’m not going. I hate 
hypocrisy too. You don’t want me. What's the use of shamming ?” 

She remained for a moment undecided, taking, apparently, no notice 
of what I had said. Finally, with a farewell coquettish adjustment of 
her hair, she left the room. I rose from my seat when she was gone, 
and closed the door after her. I returned to the window, but as lL 
passed the glass I saw my eyes reflected, angry and gleaming. 

I will not deny it: I was jealous. I loved Major Rivers. My love 
was sweet to me, and passionate and secret. In looking back, I in 
vain endeavour to sound the depths of my feelings towards him at that 
time. Memory is never more deceptive than when she deals with 
vanished passions. But though, at this distance of time, I cannot 
gauge my girlish love in all its depth—compass it in all its extent—I 
believe that few loves were ever more deep. 

Major Rivers was a friend of my cousin George. The occasion of 
their meeting I forget; but in due time George’s friend was invited to 
Ivy Lodge, and we were introduced to him. At the period that my 
story opens we had known him a year, or even longer. During the 
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whole time of his acquaintance or friendship, he had never suggested 
by any conduct which of us two sisters had his preference. At the 

commencement of our acquaintance I had not much cared for him. 

I had framed for myself my ideal lover, and Major Rivers hardly 

approached my girlish creation. But as time went on, I discovered 

myself growing thoughtful. I experienced a pleasure in his society 

which I had not felt before. I found myself wondering at my feelings, 

with a half-glad, half-doubting surprise. But as yet the fascination 

was slight. The air was full ofa light that had not yet scorched—of 

an aroma that had not yet poisoned. 

I was a country girl, you must understand—fortuneless, green, but 
not stupid. I had a quick intelligence; but of what use was it to me 
in an out-of-the-way corner like Lorton, where not even a dozen of 
commonplace incidents happened in a year upon which to exercise it ? 
My sister and I were orphans. We had been confided at a very early 
age to the care of Mrs. Gordon, my father’s sister; and with her at 
Lorton we had lived, the horizon of our girlhood no larger than that 
of our infancy ; our hopes cramped by a sense of helpless dependence ; 
our dreams, our aspirations, simple, childish, bucolic. The only know- 
ledge I had of life I had got from novels. 1 had looked upon an outer 
existence through them, and had caught—as you may believe—but a 
confused notion of the truth. The monotony of my country life seemed 
to me like a fortress—sombre, impenetrable, massive. 1, the imprisoned, 
peered eagerly through any crevice that admitted the light. I stared 
through the loopholes of romance. You may guess my ideas were 
few—and wrong. 

I loved as I lived: secretly, confusedly, wrongheadedly. But I 
loved truly. I reflect with astonishment upon the fidelity of my 
reason to my passion. No pearl in its shell was more sacredly guarded, 
more impenetrably hidden, than my love in my heart. Even Kate, 
filled by love with a keenness that was independent of reason, did 
not discern it. 

I remained in my room, and half an hour slipped away. I detested 
my perversity, that would not allow me to see the man I loved; but 
my jealousy was more than a match for my longing. Yet I could find 
no excuse for my jealousy. I did not believe that Major Rivers cared 
more for Kate than myself; nay, there had been occasions when my 
vanity tempted me to believe that he saw in me the qualities he pro- 
fessed most to admire in women. “I like quaint women,” he once said 
to me, in reply to some brusque, even odd remark of mine; “I like 

those elfish girls, whose brains are like a panorama of embroidered 
tapestry which slowly unwinds a long array of quaint, striking figures.” 
I appropriated the remark, and hugged it into a compliment. But as 
my love waxed stronger I found myself shaping troubles out of my 
imagination. His constant visits to Ivy Lodge implied a compliment 
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and an attraction. The compliment I gave to George; the attraction 
I worried my mind to conjecture. 

The sun had set. A pearly twilight tinted the heavens; a single 
star had dropped into the eastern sky ; an autumnal coolness had crept 
upon the air, and a moist smell of decay rose from the garden. I 
shivered, and left my chair. 

At that moment I heard a low tap at the door. It was like aunt 
Emma’s subdued knock. Thinking it was she, I opened the door. It 
was Kate. <A rich red upon her cheeks heightened the unusual lustre 
of her sweet eyes. She came in at once and took my vacant chair at 
the window. I noticed the quietude of her manner. 

“He has proposed to me,” she said. 

I gazed earnestly at her for a time, doubting her. There was little 
need for scepticism. There was in her face an expression I had never 
seen before: there was a ripeness there, as if the maturity of woman- 
hood had suddenly come upon her. I know not how it was that I 
remained so calm ; yet what she told me did not strike me as unexpected. 
It appeared rather like the realisation of a secret conviction. I was no 
more startled at it than I have been by the sudden impression seizing 
me that I have lived in a scene which the strained memory refuses to 
draw into my present life. I am sure that there are events occurring 
in our lives which are foreshadowed by a prophetic intuition, and 
which, when they happen, do not surprise. I do not advance this as a 
discovery ; but to those, as to myself, who have had many such experi- 
ences, life is full of ghostliness. 

“Major Rivers has proposed to you!” I exclaimed. 

“Yes; and I have accepted him.” 

Nothing was said after this for some minutes. Presently, looking 
up, she exclaimed : 

“Why do you not congratulate me, Maggie ?” 

I went over to her and kissed her on the forehead. I noticed a 
joyous thoughtfulness in her face, which indicated too much self- 
engrossment to heed my silence or my salute. 

‘‘ His offer makes me feel very happy, Maggie.” 

“He will make you a good husband,” was my answer. 

“Could you have guessed that he loved me?” 

I shook my head. 

. “I did not know it. Until recently,” she went on, “he was never 
more than polite to me. Even when I noticed an increasing warmth 
in his manners I would not mention it, for I did not like to believe it ; 
and yet, do you know, I had a presentiment of a declaration.” 

“You are very pretty, Kate; and I am only surprised that he did 
not propose to you before.” 

“Do you think it was my face that took him ?” she-asked, glancing 
at her reflection. ‘‘ He always professed to like quaint girls—brusque 
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women, who burst out with odd sayings. I am sure there is nothing 
of all this in me.” 

“J have read,” I answered a little bitterly, “that what a man likes 
and what he marries are not always identical. But,” I added quickly, 
“no one could say such a thing of Major Rivers. He is too thought- 
ful to be capricious. Be sure he loves you, or he would never have 
proposed.” 

“He proposed to me so quietly, Maggie,’ she said. “Had I not 
anticipated his declaration it would have taken me some time to 
understand him. He spoke so slowly—so gently. A light in his eyes 
filled me with confidence. I said ‘ Yes’ without a shiver. . . . When 
a thing has happened, how we laugh at all our fears! Do you 
remember how I used to say that I would faint with nervousness if 
ever I should be proposed to ?” 

I was battling fiercely with my feelings, and could only answer her 
with a nod. 

“What a change it will be!” she exclaimed. “I cannot realise 
leaving you—leaving this house—this old scene,’ looking out upon 
the darkening landscape. “But I am very sick of this monotonous 
life, Maggie; every day alike—a getting up and a going to bed, with 
no other excitement than meal-time in all the weary hours.” 

“Has Aunt Emma come in?” 

: “She had not arrived up to the time that Major Rivers left.” 

“You will tell her to-night that Major Rivers has proposed ?” 

“Yes. But I don’t much like the process. You must be with me, 
dear. You must help me. He will call himself and see her to- 
morrow. I told him there was only her sanction to procure—nothing 
more. I had no fortune.” 

“He was prepared for this?” 

“ Perfectly. He drew up my life in a little picture. Oh, he made 
such a dainty little story of it! ‘There were two orphans,’ he said, 
‘and one’—but I mustn’t tell you what he said. You would think 
me terribly vain to be able to remember so much flattery.” 

I was glad to be spared the recital, and did not press her to 
speak it. 

“He spoke of you—summed you up so cleverly, darling. I was 
agitated, of course, by his praises of me, yet I couldn't help laughing 
at his dese ‘ription of you. He made you outa perfect fairy-witch— 
filled with a tremulous sensibility, which vibrated in your heart like 
the strings of a harp, and which emitted a quaint music whenever it 
was smitten, making you the possessor of a quite original sort of 
magic. ‘There was praise! But he mustn't talk of you like this any 
more, or I shall be jealous. Then I could afford to listen to him. f 
did not mind his crowning you with a tiara when he had covered me 
with gems.” 
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Her eyes in the dying light looked beautiful as she turned them 
upon me. I reflected on my own appearance compared to hers, 
and my secret heart acknowledged the right of nature to assert her 
nobler workmanship before her unattractive specimens. 

“ He must have got our previous history from George,” I said. 

“T daresay,” she answered. “Oh, Maggie, how a few hours alter 
one’s prospects! I was only wondering this morning whether fate 
would ever allow me to look over the edge of the small circle which it 
has drawn round us: and already am I placed on a pinnacle command- 
ing a world-wide view.” 

I, who was at the base, seeing nothing, enveloped in sudden daik- 
ness, could have wept, but my pride held me tearless. 

“Let us go downstairs,” she said, “and see if Aunt Emma has 
returned. I am anxious to speak to her, and want it to be over.” 

“T will follow you,” I answered. 

“ Don’t be long, dear Maggie. I shan’t say a word about it until 
you are near me.” 

_ “T will help you by opening the subject myself.” 

“Do! do! You can say 

“T shall know what to say,” I said, quietly interrupting her. 

It was growing imperative that I should be left alone. Tea would 
soon be ready. I desired solitude ere I could face the light. She 
gave me a long kiss and left the room. Once more I closed the door. 
I locked it. I shut the window. Kneeling by the side of my bed, I 
buried my face in my hands, and cried. The hot tears scorched my 
cheeks, but they did me good. As they flowed, I felt the weight 
upon my heart lighten. The blow was sudden. Had my conviction 
of Major Rivers’ regard for me been altered by time, had circum- 
stances slowly unfolded the truth, endurance might have been easy. 
Resignation will gently slope the way when, like the glory of a 
summer dropping leaf by leaf from its green fulness, our hopes die by 
degrees, and admit us to the contemplation of decay before decay has 
fully come ; but here had been the lightning stroke, shattering at one 
fell gleam. 

All secret love is desperate love. It is desperate, because it suffers 
itself to be fed by unratified convictions. I had fed my passion with 
hope, and inclination had transformed hope into reality. I had misled 
my heart by allowing every dream to fill it like a truth. But the 
end had come. I remember that I thought it a cruel issue to befall 
so trusting a dreamer. 

I rose from my bedside, and plunged my face into cold water to 
obliterate the traces of tears. The light had died out of the sky. I 
looked into the mirror, and apostrophised the darkling phantasm I 
witnessed in it. I determined that my love should remain a buried 
secret, since it was not to be uprooted. I would endeavour to correct 
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its bitterness by contemplating only my sister’s happiness. I would 
struggle to merge my dreams fully into hers, that the total of two 
impassioned hearts might glorify one life. “This,” I said to myself, 
“shall be my occupation during the time Kate remains with me. A 
woman’s sorrows can always be made a joy by dedicating its pangs to 
some noble end. I will make my sutlering subservient to Kate’s 
happiness. From the union of our diflerent feelings 1 may hope, at 
least, solace for myself, if I cannot add to the happiness of my sister.” 


Cuapter II. 


Twenty minutes had passed since Kate had left me. My aunt was 
a punctual woman. ‘Tea, I knew, would be served at six; and as I 
felt in no temper to meet her frowns, I descended the stairs, and 


pushed open the parlour-door, as a timepiece on the chimney rang 
the hour. 


My face was one that did not readily exhibit its grief. There was 
always a thoughtful expression upon it that might easily have passed 
for habitual melancholy. My eyelids were a little xed along the 
lashes, but I did not fear detection in the solemn light of the well- 
shaded lamp in the centre of the table. A comfortable fire blazed in 
the hearth. It quickened the crimson-papered wall with dancing 


shadows, and gave animation to the features of the family portraits 
which faced each other from opposite sides. They represented Mr. 
Gordon and his mother—the one dead fifteen, the other twenty-nine 
years. The tea-things whitened the table with a cheerful brilliancy, 
and filled the room with a sense of cosiness, which was not to be 
diminished by the somewhat wintry aspect of the elderly woman who 
presided behind the hissing urn. Mrs. Gordon was fifty. She had 
made her husband a good thrifty wife whilst he had lived, and still 
mourned his memory in a decent show of sombre apparel. <A pair of 
small grey eyes indicated considerable shrewdness. Her nose was 
long and bleak; her lips thin and dry. She did not look her age. 
Time had been baulked of its grasp by her leanness, and had found 
uo suflicient footing. She was one of the most economically-made 
women that it ever entered the mind of man to conceive. Nature, 
in her conception of her, might have borrowed a hint from George 
Cruikshink in return for the innumerable hints he bas borrowed 
from her. No superfluity, either of dress or bone, of ribbon or 
‘wrinkle, characterised her. Her thin hair was tightly curled near 
her brows, and her parting—there is nothing more suggestive of age 
than an old woman’s parting—was made wider than occasion demanded 
by the scalp-like smoothness with which she bandolined down her 
hair. She was a disciplinarian to the most Scottish degree, without 
being a Scotchwoman. She was mathematically punctual in her 
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habits, and wound her household up like a clock. Evangelical to the 
backbone, she hated the religion of the Pope with malignant bitter- 
ness. There was very little of the softness called “womanly” in her. 
The only human being who illustrated her capacity for the faintest 
approach to emotionalism of thought was her son George. 

He sat near the fire, nursing his knee, thoughtfully staring at the 
white glow within the bars of the grate. The ruddy light irradiated 
a pleasing face, good-natured, frank, and sunburnt. His hair was 
auburn and curly. ‘There was not a particle of his mother in him, 
either of character or feature. He may have resembled his father ; 
but the family portrait, with its wonderful cravat and Cimmerian back- 
ground, was too badly painted to help out any theory of paternity. 

. I looked for Kate. She was notin the room. As I entered George 
rose, and with a politeness that was never-failing placed a chair 
for me. 

“ Where have you been all the afternoon ?” asked my aunt. 

“In my bedroom, aunt,” I replied, pushing back my chair to get 
into the shadow and out of the reach of George’s inquiring eyes. 

“Sitting with your hands before you, I daresay,” said my aunt. 
“* Where’s Kate ?” 

“Upstairs, I think.” 

“Tt would puzzle a wise man to find out what girls are coming to 
in this age,” exclaimed my aunt, carefully enveloping the old silver 
teapot in the “cosey.” “They seem to find nothing better to do than 
to sit with folded hands thinking. What their thinking does for 
them I never could guess. Yet it’s better perhaps their fingers 
shouldn’t help their thoughts, or mischief might happen.” 

“Tl go and call Kate,” I said. . 

“Please keep where you are. If she wants her tea she'll come fast 
enough.” 

At that moment Kate entered the room. She gave me a meaning 
glance as our eyes met, and seated herself at the table. I could see 
that she was nervous. Yet there was a quiet smile full of triumph 
on her lips. I understood the delicious sense of coming independence 
that prompted it. My aunt, I saw, noticed the unusual expression 
upon her face at once. 

“And where have you been this afternoon ?” she asked. 

“ Indoors.” 

“dling, of course ?” 

“Say you've been busy castle-building,” said George. 

Kate looked at me imploringly. My aunt peered at her over the 
spectacles she had put on to pour out the tea, and said: “I suppose 
you've been talking with your sister; cramming each other with the 
latest sentiment out of the last new novel. Well, you must do some- 
thing to prove your existence. It’s a poor clock that doesn’t tick.” 
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“ Why, mother, what makes you so bitter to-night ?” asked George. 
‘You've been silent for the last hour, and now you burst out. 
You're like ale that turns sour through standing.” 

He usually defended us against his mother’s tongue, and with im- 
punity, if unavailingly, for he rarely provoked her reproof. or 
our parts we were like sheep—as helpless, as stupid. We knew our 
dependence; we had easily guessed it, for our aunt, since her hus- 
band’s death, had taken good care to make us feel it; and our sense 
of dependence had bred a submissiveness which had grown into a 
habit. 

During the foregoing conversation I had caught George several 
times looking earnestly at me. I imagined he noticed my red eyes, 
and I purposely kept my face averted from him. I dreaded the 
strong outspoken question which I knew would come if he saw that I 
had been crying. 

From the turn the conversation had taken, however, I thought it 
wisest to introduce the subject of Major Rivers’s proposal at once, lest 
in a few minutes my aunt’s growing irritability should altogether 
prohibit its discussion. I therefore said, with premeditated bluntness : 

“The truth is, Aunt Emma, Major Rivers called here this afternoon 
and proposed to Kate. She accepted him.” 

George left his seat, and standing before the fireplace fixed a gaze 
upon me of comical astonishment. My aunt was pouring out the tea, 
but as I spoke the process of the inversion of the teapot was instantly 
suspended. She looked first at me, then at Kate. She set the tea- 
pot tenderly on the tray, and looking round to me, said : 

“Wuar did you say ?” 

I repeated my remark. 

“What! Rivers proposed to Kate!” ejaculated George. “Hooray !” 

“George,” said his mother, turning upon him, “I beg that you 
will keep silence. ‘This is a very remarkable event to take place in 
the bosom of my family. It happens in an unexpected manner. I 
am unprepared for it. It must be discussed with the solemnity due 
to a crisis. Now,” she exclaimed, stopping George, who was about to 
burst forth again, “not a word,do you hear? until the tea-things are 
removed. I will not be interrupted by my servant, and I should be 
sorry, very sorry, for so serious a subject to become the topic of my 
kitchen—at least yet.” 

George fell back in his chair. Kate was very pale. Aunt Emma 
proceeded methodically in the distribution of the contents of the tea- 
pot, and we ate our bread-and-butter in silence. “ Ring the bell, 
George,’ said Aunt Emma. The tea-things were removed, and after 
a short pause Aunt Emma broke silence : 

“So Major Rivers has asked you to be his wife ?” 

“ Yes,” answered Kate, in a low voice. 
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“ And you have accepted him ?” 

“Yes.” 

“Do you love him ?” 

“Tell her to find out,” said George. 

“T ask the question,” Aunt Emma went on, “ because before I can 
give my sanction to this match I must first be satisfied in my mind 
that the conditions are such as are not likely to give my conscience 
as a guardian any trouble. Love is like an apple: when it is young 
it is sour; it requires time to get ripe and sweet. How long have 
you loved Major Rivers ?” 

« Don’t answer her,” said George. 

“T must know everything,” said my aunt, “or she marries without 
my consent.” 

“T don’t know how long I’ve loved him,” answered Kate, “but I 
know that we are very fond of each other.” 

“Tt is very abrupt—very abrupt,” said my aunt, shaking her head. 
“Tf there was money concerned in the matter, I shouldn’t think it 
was honest. Does he know you have no money ?” 

“T told him that, ages ago,” said George. 

“Because there are girls,” continued my aunt, on whom George’s 
interruptions fell and dissolved like snow-flakes on the hand, “ who, 
in their eagerness to get married, will represent themselves as 
heiresses.” 

I felt the blood mantling my cheek. Kate sat silent, pale, with 
her eyes cast down. 

“ Let’s have done with this cross-examination, mother,” said George, 
leaving his chair. “You won’t do much good to Kate’s love by 
handling it in this manner. It’s a pretty little butterfly. Don’t rob 
it of its colour, but give it sunshine.” 

“Tf it’s no better than a butterfly it’s worthless,” said Aunt Emma. 

“ That's Kate’s business,” remarked George. “I know I should be 
sorry to have my love, if I had any, pinned down, liks you are 
pinning Kate’s, on the cork of your criticism. Kate, here’s a kiss for 
you, and my heartiest congratulations.” 

“T tell you, George,” exclaimed his mother, suppressing her vexa- 
tion as she accosted her son, “ that I will not allow this subject to be 
disposed of as if it were of no more moment than a marriage between 
my cook and the milkman. Kate is my niece, or rather I am her 
guardian. I must be thoroughly satisfied on many heads before I can 
give my sanction.” 

“T think you may rest satisfied with Major River's love,” I 
ventured to observe. “He is too thoughtful a man to misplace his 
affections.” 

“You are foolish, mother, to threaten Kate with your ‘sanction,’” 
said George. “Sanctions nowadays are only heard of in novels.” 
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“Tf Kate likes to act as a servant she need not consult me for my 
sanction,” remarked my aunt, freezingly. 

“ Kate,” I said, seeing the slow tears gathering in my sister’s eyes, 
“will act like a lady, in whatever resolution she may form. You may 
be sure of that, aunt.” 

George smiled as he met the defiant gleam in my eye. Aunt 
Emma rose irritably from her chair, and jerked her lean figure upon 
a sofa. 

“JT wish to diseuss this subject coolly,” she said. “If I’m to be 
driven into a rage by it I'll not say another word, good or bad.” 

I have noticed that when bad-tempered old women threaten silence 
they merely wish you to prepare for greater volubility. My aunt 
proved no exception to what I have found a rule. 

“T am perfectly well aware,” she commenced, “that it is a fashion 
amongst the young ladies of the present day to set propriety at 
defiance. In my young days decorum was a virtue to be cultivated. 
The consent of a parent or guardian to a marriage was looked upon 
as much more essential to conjugal happiness than the highest ex- 
cellences of the bride or bridegroom. But I am prepared for any 
absurdity or folly from girls who have once read through a modern 
three-volumed novel.” 

“Tn your young days you had Monk Lewis to amuse you,” said 
George. “His high standard of morality and his popularity were of 
course splendid guarantees of the domestic virtues of those unimpeach- 
able times.” 

“You talk without knowing what you say, George,” answered his 
mother, mildly. ‘“ When I speak of men I do not include monkeys. 
The writers of my young days were not all Lewises, any more than 
the inhabitants of Africa are all gorillas. But I say that people who 
have arrived at my time of life can place no reliance on young girls 
nowadays. There is no knowing what pernicious influence they are 
not allowing themselves to be affected by. And the men are quite as 
bad,” she added, abruptly. 

“Now for the men,” said George. 

“Fortune-hunters, the best of them!” continued Mrs. Gordon. 
“Wretched creatures, with no more brains in their heads than the 
clowns of a circus have—not so much, indeed; for the clowns do 
make some use of their heads—they stand on them.” 

I remained still and silent, watching Kate, who had dried her eyes, 
and ever and anon was easting nervous glances at her aunt. 

“Of course I go into matters when marriage is the question,” con- 
tinued the elderly lady, who a few minutes before had threatened us 
with silence. ‘ Major Rivers is honourable enough, I dare say. All 
men are, until you find them out. I have not a word to say against 
Major Rivers. The only thing I find fault with is his sex. I have 
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no doubt that he is in love with Kate, to propose to her ; but I do say 
it’s sudden—very sudden. The less water there is in a kettle, the 
sooner does it begin to hiss; and I’ve noticed that the less love there 
is in a man the quicker does he offer a girl marriage.” 

I saw George look at me. I met his glance, and felt puzzled at its 
expression. 

“T am quite sure Major Rivers loves me,” said Kate timidly. 

“What do you know about it?” exclaimed my aunt, with con- 
temptuous snappishness. ‘‘ Love, indeed! What do girls know of 
love in the present age? In my young days love meant happiness ; 
now it means the Divorce Court! Modern girls are like cats; any 
fool can get them to purr by rubbing the right way.” 

“ Well, aunt,’ I said, anxious to cut short the conversation; “ we 
had better let matters rest until to-morrow. Major Rivers means to 
call upon you, and I have no doubt will satisfy every scruple you may 
have.” 

“Well said, Maggie!” exclaimed George, yawning. “The matter 
will keep, as the bill-discounter said to the nobleman. Ill play you 
a game of draughts, or beggar-my-neighbour” (this to me). “ Which 
shall it be?” 

** Draughts, if you like.” 

He fetched the board, and afterwards, wheeling an vid-fashioned 
workbox to the side of Aunt Emma, opened it, exclaiming, “ There, 
mother, go on with my socks,’ like a dear goodnatured old soul that 
you are, and don’t allow trifles to upset you.” 

My aunt took up the work in silence, and George seated himself 
opposite to me. Wecommenced the game. Kate glided out of the room. 

I was too much engrossed with my thoughts to notice George’s 
manner towards me. For my part I played mechanically, pushing 
the draughts about with abstracted irrelevance, without noticing 
George’s anxiety for me to win. In recalling him now, through the 
shadows of the long years, I see him constantly raising his clear 
amiable eyes to my face; sometimes smiling at my self-engrossment, 
sometimes growing thoughtful as myself, so that the game would 
stand still for some moments at atime. On the other side of the 
table sat my aunt, her hands moving with the regularity of the 
second-hand of a watch, now and then peering at her son over her 
spectacles, and occasionally glancing at the little bronze timepiece. 
The evenings were lengthening and their monotony was felt, even by 
her. We had few friends, and these few rarely passed our threshold. 
Kate and I of course had our acquaintances ; but we never dreamt of 
asking them to come to see us, any more than the servants in the 
kitchen would have thought of sitting down with us at meals. I 
remember, with a sad smile, the sullen glances I used to throw at the 
tardy clock, that would not strike the hour for prayer-time and bed. 
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I played two games with George, and then I wished to go to Kate. 

“You do not mind me leaving, George, do you?” I whispered. 
“Kate is alone; she may be dull; I should like to sit with her a 
little.” He gave me a reproachful nod, and I left the room. 

As I expected, Kate was in her bedroom. She was without a light. 
The door was partially open, which enabled me to enter without dis- 
turbing her. She was seated at the window. She had drawn the 
blinds aside, and her face, supported on one arm, was upturned 
towards the young moon, which shone out of a background of cold 
black blue. I coughed that I might attract her attention without 
alarming her. 

“Ts that you, Maggie ?” she said, turning. 

“Yes, dear. I have come to sit with you a little. May I?” 

“Oh yes!” She pulled a chair near to her, which I took, and encircled 
my neck with one arm. 

“You have been crying, Kate,” I said. ‘ You are very foolish. 
What have you to fear from Aunt Emma’s bitterness? She is fond 
of saying smart things, asI daresay she thinks them; but they would 
no more affect me, were I in your position, than the letting-off of so 
many squibs. They crack, and end in smoke.” 

“ Oh, Maggie! she makes me feel so despondent! I know I am 
silly in allowing myself to be cast down by what she says; but I feel 
so sensitive. The least thing she says against Major Rivers hurts 
me like a blow.” 

** Nonsense, Kate. You have lived through a long term of depen- 
dence and bitterness. The bird about to be liberated from its cage 
need not utter a less shrill note of joy because its tormentor makes 
one farewell grimace at it.” 

“T feel that you are right, Maggie. I know that I ought to be 
very proud and happy; and I am happy.” She looked up to the 
moon, and I could see a smile upon her face, made luminous by the 
pale light of the serene sphere. 

“Aunt Emma will of course give her sanction,” I said. “ You 
may rest assured of that. Only our dependence has made her our 
mistress, and she likes to exercise her tyranny to the last. There are 
some natures, Kate, to whom it is as imperative as a condition of life 
that they should be mistresses over something. It doesn’t always matter 
what ; a pug sometimes does as well as a servant—a servant as well 
as a poor relation.” 

“She has never behaved like an aunt to us. She taunted me only 
the other day with my dependence——” 

“Her taunts are useful to us both,’ I interrupted. “They not 
only save us from all feeling of obligation, but will make even a dark 
future bright to us by enabling us to compare it with our past.” 

“But she may prejudice Major Rivers against me.” 
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“Tf he is to be so easily prejudiced, better now than after marriage,” 

“ Maggie, ought I to speak of him as ‘ Major Rivers ?’” 

“ How else ?” 

“ But his Christian name is Charles. Oughtn’t I to call him ‘ Char- 
lie’ ? But I am sure I shall never beable. Charlie... Charlie. . .,” 
she muttered, like one rehearsing. 

I was silent. A sudden sense of fullness had seized my heart. I 
made a vigorous effort to subdue it. I looked at the moon and yearned 
to be irradiated, like it, by peace—like it, too, alone—removed far 
away from this cold stage.of the world, with its bitter dramas, its 
heartless actors. 

“ Maggie!” said Kate, suddenly, turning her moonlighted eyes upon 
me; “I have been thinking how lonely you will be when I am gone.” 

“T shall be lonely, darling ; but I shall be comforted to feel that 
you are happy.” 

“ But to think that you are alone would make me unhappy, Maggie. 
Why couldn’t you come and live with me when | am married ?” 

‘Not for the world, dear.” 

“ But if I insist—if Major Rivers insists——” 

“ Kate, when you are married you will find all your relations de 
trop ; be sure of that.” 

“ All but you, Maggie.” 

“You may include me. Life draws a circle round every married 
couple. Whatever enters from the outside intrudes.” 

“What do you know of marriage, that you talk so learnedly upon 
it, Maggie?” 

“ Does not our life illustrate the truth of what I say ?” I answered. 
“T have been taught to look upon myself as an intruder in this home. 
I should carry my experience with me into your home, Katie, and, like 
a superstition, it would make me uncomfortable.” 

* Well,” she said, “I won't press you now, for I see you are in 
no humour to listen to°any arguments. We have plenty of time’ left 
to alter your determination.” 

“Tf you love me, Kate,” I exclaimed, almost imploringly, “do not 
make this suggestion of my living with you to Major Rivers. I can 
afford to be candid with you; but could not excuse myself from his 
invitation by saying that I fear that we should quarrel.” 

“Qh, it’s your pride, Maggie. I know you so well. But I don’t 
understand your pride——” 

“Let us talk of you, Kate,” I interrupted. “ For myself, I shall 
squeeze through life well enough, I dare say. It will relieve my 
heart of much trouble ‘to; know that you are settled and happy. I 
can understand God’s goodness in providing for you before me. You 
are helpless compared to me, and need the protector that my harder 
nature can do without.” 
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She became very thoughtful. 

“ Had our positions been reversed,” I continued, “like a flower left 
alone, you would have soon withered in this nipping atmosphere. 
No. I am the stronger of the two, and the helpless has found a 
defence.” 

I felt that I was talking to comfort myself. My mind was greatly 
oppressed. My broken dream had left my heart desolate enough ; and 
it hardly wanted the additional bitterness of the impending separation 
from. my sister—the companion of my sorrow, my partner in the. 
intolerable bitterness of dependence. 

But I had framed my resolution. I had determined to make my 
sorrow, so far as I could make it, subservient to my sister's happiness. 
I knew that I could not better commence my task than by silencing 
my own lamentation in the murmur of gladness which was breathed 
out of the glowing dawn of her new life. 

We remained together, talking in whispers. Her nature was like 
a lyre which responsively vibrated to every impulse that touched it. 
If out of the fullness of my heart I found my language betrayed into 
a momentary sadness, I discovered her eyes at once tremulous with 
tears, and the light arm would tighten around my neck. But I 
studiedly talked to keep her in smiles. I knew that a great source 
of joy had been inspired, and I took care to keep the fount clear from 
the entanglement of memory or conjecture, that its pure stream might 
flow continuously. . 

Reader, if you are a woman, you can guess our conversation. 
Frivolous as it was compared with my secret thoughts, I will not 
deny that I found an irresistible charm in our discussion of the bridal 
toilette, the ceremony, and the breakfast. Is it not one sign at least 
of the depth and mystery of a woman’s heart, that it can toy with the 
trifles of life until, like a child, it makes the superficial itself a perpe- 
tual gladness—that superficial which wearies, which disgusts the 
other sex? You, men, illustrate genius amongst you by this capacity. 
I push the illustration a step further, and make it serve me as an indi- 
cation amongst women of a spiritual depth, measureless. I claim the 
ocean as an image of a woman’s heart, stirred into rippling laughter 
by the faintest zephyr that blows, but luminously profound within, 
and full of mighty irresistible currents, which are not to be guessed at 
from the surface. 

The time passed so quickly that I was surprised when the distant 
bell of Lorton Church tolled nine o'clock. This was the hour of 
supper. We crept downstairs with furtive haste, afraid of Aunt 
Emma's interrogations, but more afraid of the frowns which would 
salute us were we not in our seats at the moment appointed for the ~ 
meal. 

In the present instance Aunt Emma proved herself capable of being 
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amiable by remaining silent. She was about to seat herself before 
the cold remains of the dinner as we entered. She doubtless found 
an excuse for our prolonged absence in the new existence that had 
come upon Kate. George was absorbed in a yellow-covered novel, 
and had to be called several times by his mother ere he could be made 
to understand that supper was ready. 

“ Human beings should be above being called to their meals. It’s 
only cats and hens that you have to cluck and cackle at when it’s time 
to feed them,” was Mrs. Gordon’s impatient remark at last. To which 
complimentary juxtaposition of ideas George responded with a yawning 
laugh and forthwith took his seat. 

The meal was soon despatched. It passed away in comparative 
stillness. Aunt Emma was irritably silent. Kate and I were each 
buried in our respective thoughts; and George, finding one or two 
remarks to fall unheeded, philosophically lapsed into silence himself. 

The cloth being removed, the servants entered the room. ‘There 
were two of them: a bilious cook whose eyes were expressive of the 
dripping not being her perquisites ; and Selina the housemaid, a brawny 
country girl, whose peculiarly cocked nose convicted her at once of a 
provincial accent. 

So highly regulated was the machinery of Aunt Emma’s household 
that the two women were no sooner in the room than, facing about, 
they dropped on their knees simultaneously, as if operated upon 
by some powerful phantasmal pressure. Kate and I imitated them ; 
George a privileged individual, leaned against the mantelpiece and 
studied the anatomy of his eyebrows through the fingers of one hand. 
Aunt Emma slowly adjusted her spectacles, and stretching forth her 
hand took a huge ‘ Book of Common Prayer,’ brown as a plum pudding, 
from the sideboard. Her reading being slow and her gratitude to 
heaven unbounded, it was usual for us to be kept about five-and-twenty 
minutes upon our knees. On this evening she kept us half an hour by 
the clock. The additional term of penance was probably imposed with a 
view to sending Kate into the world with a more exulting heart. 

But let me be just to my aunt’s memory. If her religion was 
starched, if she made it almost coqucttish, by her tight-lacing of it 
that it might have symmetry, if it had nothing more, she was honest 
with it all. She was one of a numerous tribe of pious personages who 
preach heaven with their tongues and hell with their tempers. Ex- 
tolling charity as a godlike virtue, she practised it into an iniquity. 
Her life, like the page of a melodrama, was full of “asides.” Every 
excellence was damned in brackets. ‘The echo of every merit of hers 
was its own disclaimer. She convicted her virtues by her temper, as 
rapidly as they were created; and as in a play the “aside” that 
hegatives a speech always stands after it, so the last impression my 
aunt always contrived to impart was a bad one. 
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Cuaptenr ITT. 


Kare had told me that Major Rivers would call at about three in the 
afternoon. I wished to avoid him, but did not care that Kate should 
know my desire. I should not easily have found an excuse to leave 
the house—for I seldom walked out without Kate—had not George 
fortunately asked me to accompany him as far as Lorton Wood, whither 
he was proceeding for an hour’s rabbit shooting. One o'clock having 
struck I heard George calling to me from the front garden. As I passed 
Kate’s bed-room she came out. 

“ Where are you going, Maggie ?” 

. “Out with George.” 

“You'll be back soon, won’t you ?” 

“T shan’t be long,” I answered. , 

“Mind and be back by three, dear. I must have you with me 
or at least you must be in the house in case I might want you. Aunt 
Emma may say something rude to Major Rivers—there will be a scene ; 
T shall ery, or faint, and we shall all want you to pacify us.” 

I laughed at her terrors, and hearing George persistently calling, 
left her, with a half-promise that I would be near her in the hour of 
danger. 

George looked a most typical young Englishman, in his low- 
crowned hat, his velvet shooting-coat, and his yellow leggings. A game- 
bag was slung over his broad shoulders and he carried a gun under 
his arm. 

“Here you are at last!” he exclaimed. “Come along, or my sport 
will have gone to bed.” We forthwith set out. We walked down 
the lane and got into the main road, It was a clear bright autumn 
day. From high boughs the crisp curled leaves fell, streaked with an 
angry red, as if touched by a finger of flame. A smell of rotting 
stubble came from the fields, and everywhere the lingering vegetation 
looked dusty in the pale yellow cast sicklied o’er it by the breath of 
the dying year. 

“Maggie,” said George, after a pretty long silence, “ What do you 
think of this affair of Kate and Rivers ?” 

“ T think well of it,” I replied. 

“ But isn’t he rather elderly for a young girl’s husband ?” 

“Tt’s a mere matter of opinion. Some might object to this disparity 
of years. For my part I should not consider it an objection. If their 
ages were reversed it would be different. But a man is not old at 
forty, nor a girl young at twenty.” 

“Tf you think twenty old or ‘not young, what in the name of 
infirmity will you think of sixty when you have reached it ?” 
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“T shall not trouble myself to guess. I shall never reach sixty.” 

“Twaddle! I hate to hear a young girl threaten herself with a 
short life. You are as good for sixty as the best of us. What's more, 
you are just as willing to reach it, too.” 

I preserved the dignity of my sentiment by keeping silence. 

“And yet,” he continued, suddenly lowering his voice, “I don't 
think you have passed a very happy life, Maggie. You may be 
sincere in not wishing to live it twice over again. Mother’s got a queer 
temper and has made Ivy Lodge a rat-hole for you both—for me too, 
sometimes.” 

“Tt will soon be a matter of the past for Kate.” 

“T’ve done my best to sweeten her,” he went on. “But it’s of no 
use. She is like a powerful acid, which absorbs and transforms into 
acidity whatever sweet stuffs you may throw into it. Would’nt you 
be glad to marry and get out of it yourself? Confess.” 

“T should be glad, very glad, to leave Ivy Lodge. Ill not conceal 
the truth from you. I’m not happy—never have been happy—with 
your mother. She is altogether too severe. She has many virtues, 
but they are all of a prickly sort. They stand out upon her like quills 
upon a porcupine.” 

“True, true. She’s stuffed with virtue like a bolster made rigid 
by over cramming. ‘There’s no rest to be got out of it. How would 
you like to be an emigrant’s wife ?” 

“How can I answer such questions? If you want the truth you 
must let me presuppose love. But Iam no hand at fiction; and even 
had I any inventive powers, I should not believe in the sequel they 
might suggest.” 

“QO, Mag! what a girl you are for answering questions! To talk 
with you is like mounting a rocking-horse; there’s plenty of move- 
ment but not an inch of progress. Can’t you answer me simply? 
How would you like to marry a man who sails for ‘foreign parts’ in 
search of fortune ?” 

“Not at all. There !” 

He relapsed into silence; presently commenced to whistle with 
curious shrillness; then ceased with a melodramatic jerk, and ex- 
claimed : 

“ Whatever you may say, nothing shall ever convince me that you 
would not make a first-rate emigrant’s wife.” 

“T am not likely to attempt to convince you one way or the other. 
And please do not talk of me as first-rate.” 

“You are just the sort of girl for a colony—quick, severe, deter- 
mined.” 


I looked at him with amazement. His odd compliments astonished 
me. 


“T hope,” I said, “that you have not been privately transferring me 
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to some friend of yours meditating a life in the backwoods, and on the 
look out for a wife ?” 

He broke again into his shrill whistle. This time he concluded it 
with a prolonged and peculiar curve, so to speak, of the notes. The 
jinale was irresistibly suggestive—was perfectly Shandean. 

“You are mentally turning up your nose at your thoughts.” 

“ How do you know?” he asked, with laughing eyes. 

“By your retroussé whistle.” 

“You have hit my mood. I acknowledge that I was mentally turn- 
ing up my nose at my thoughts, or rather at yours. Yousuggested 
them; and they belong to you. I am irritated.” 

“Ah! and by what ?” 

“ At your imagining for a moment that I am capable of negociating 
a match between two people.” 

“T merely intended my remark as a reprimand for your flattery.” 

“Then you don’t think me capable of a matrimonial agency ?” 

“Most decidedly I do not. He must be a hardened wretch indeed 
who is capable of such a profession. A returned convict who has 
picked out his sensibility with his oakum might do. You ‘are too 
tender-hearted to become an instrument of more marriages than can 
be helped.” 

“There you go, Mag, with your inane cynicism. There is no wit 
in this sort of misanthropy, because there is no nature. Take my 
short sermon to heart.” 

“Sermonise as you like, I am in earnest. I look upon your 
matrimonial agent—professional or not—as a monster of iniquity.” 

“T agree with-you.” 

“Let people find each other out who want to be married. Couples 
who are left alone will go to each other naturally, and live smoothly, 
perhaps happily, after. But your forced marriages—marriages worked 
by a third person—are always miserable affairs. They remind me ofa 
seidlitz draught. ‘Two opposite chemicals never designed for combi- 
nation are brought together; whereupon ensues a plentiful hissing, 
which, subsiding, leaves behind it the most unpalatable deadness.” I 
immediately added: “This is no recrimination. Only you told me to 
take your short sermon to heart, and I wanted to discharge the 
obligation.” 

George and I often indulged in such skirmishes. My prononcé 
language seemed to amuse him. Perhaps he enjoyed his conflicts with 
me because he so often triumphed. My aunt’s example had had some in- 
fluence with me. In recurring to the past I find that my somewhat sour 
sentiments had been largely indebted for their acidity to my epigram- 
matic relative. On the other hand, there was.in George’s character an 
element of idealism that kept him sweet. But though there was no 
lack of cleverness in him, the narrow horizon of Lorton had given him 
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but little opportunity for development. Is there anything more 
cramping than the routine of thorough-bred provincialism? Bucolic 
habits resemble the bandages which the Chinese tie round their 
women’s feet; the feet are perfect enough when first swathed ; it is 
the growth that produces the deformity. 

The stile over which it was necessary to climb to enter Lorton 
Wood was reached. I bade George good-bye and turned my face 
homewards. 

It was half-past two. I thought of Kate; recalling my promise to 
her, my resolution to sacrifice my feelings to her happiness, I could 
not make up my mind to return to Ivy Lodge. My love, so long secretly 
cherished, now that I was alone, now, too, that the reaction of feeling 
following my frivolous talk with George had set in, welled up and 
flooded my heart. I felt angry, full of bitterness. A sense of humilia- 
tion seized me. My love had been snatched from me ; I thought my 
superiority—that superiority of mind, of affection, of instinct, which 
I claimed with cynical egotism for myself—had been defeated without 
a strugele—triumphed over by the merest of physical attributes— 
yellow hair that would turn grey, lustrous eyes which would grow 
dim, pouting lips which would become parched. My evil spirit for 
the time possessed me—made foolish, contemptible, my resolution to 
be true to my sister—that sister who was now my rival—nay, who 
was worse—who was my victor. Was it possible that she had 
euessed my love? Most possible that she had; most possible that 
she had dissembled her discernment the better to woo from my heart 
the love that had made it light—the hope that had turned its thoughts 
into song. 

How unreasonable I was! But are we not all unreasonable when 
we are disappointed ? For a long time a storm raged within me. I 
felt myself to be the most wretched, the most humiliated of women. 
Sometimes I hoped that Major Rivers had never guessed my love ; 
sometimes I hoped that he knew it. My aspirations vibrated between 
passion and reason. Eventually my very inconsistency calmed me by 
an abrupt exposure of my folly. Who has not heard in moments of 
idle passion a peremptory “ Peace!” commanded? The inexplicable 
accents sounded, and the tumbling ocean of my thoughts grew smooth. 
I seated myself on a mound beneath the shade of a tree on the road- 
side, and fixed my eyes on the sky with a gaze soliciting for my heart 
something of the serenity of the deep darkling blue. 

The silence, the rich ripe autumnal smell upon the air, the splendour 
of the sun’s light, made solemn by being the effulgence of a dying 
clory, completed the conquest of my passion commenced by my reason. 
This acknowledgment of the beauty with which I was surrounded 
was the expression of my repentance. The repose took an almost 
articulate expression; I seemed to listen with steadfast eyes and 
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pallid face to reproving accents made sad by sympathy with my own 
melancholy. 

Presently I rose. ‘The time was long past three. I walked slowly 
along the somewhat devious road and gained the garden-gate as a 
church clock struck four. AsI closed the gate after me the hall-door 
opened, and Major Rivers came out. Behind him I saw the gleam of 
Kate’s hair. There seemed a fatality in this abrupt rencontre. Had 
I been five minutes earlier I might have slipped to my bedroom 
without my arrival being guessed. 

Nature’s adjustments are always unexpected. There are persons to 
whom every movement of her’s comes like the confrontment of a 
formidable exigency. 

Picture to yourself a middle-aged man, tall, dark, keen-eyed, with 
the firm mouth and composure of face and manner which a clever 
American writer considers to be the chief mark of a gentleman. He 
was dressed in a frock-coat that fitted his symmetrical and muscular 
form to perfection. He raised his hat with a singularly graceful 
gesture as he saw me. 

“ We were speaking of you but a minute ago, Miss Holmes,” he 
said, shaking my hand with the composure of a courtier. ‘“ Kate was 
quietly reproaching you for your prolonged absence.” 

This was the first time I had heard him call her Kate. It sounded 
oddly on my ears, like a human voice at sea, or the song of a bird at 
night. 

“We have done without you though, Maggie,” said Kate, with a 
happy smile. 

“T suspected you would,” I said. 

“T was just about leaving,” remarked the Major; ‘ but now that 
you have come I hope I may be permitted to remain a little longer. 
Kate, shall we go into the garden with your sister, and tell her all 
the news ?” 

“By all means. - But first let me fetch my hat.” And she 
bounded out of sight like a child acting on a promise. 

“T have secured your sweet sister for my wife, after a tough conflict 
with your aunt,” said the Major, approaching me by a stvide. “ Have 
I your congratulations ?” 

“You both have,” I replied, trying to return his steady gaze, but 
finding my glance wander to the skies beyond. 

° — you surprised when you heard I had proposed ?” 

0. 

. an now you are going to be cynical. ‘I am never surprised at 
any folly.’ Is that what you were going to say ?” 

“ Here is Kate,” was my answer. 

She came through the door, and stood by the side of her betrothed. 
She had fixed a small Italian velvet hat on her head with a black 
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feather that curled like a swart shadow round the back of her shining 
hair. She had never looked more sweetly pretty. Her beautiful eyes 
seemed filled with a constant surprise, and her half-parted lips helped 
out the expression of girlish wonderment. She reminded me oi a 
dove soothed into pleasurable alarm by the caressing of a gentle hand. 

“Kate,” said the Major, as we moved away, “is it not fair, now that 
I am to be your sister’s brother, that she should be polite to me? 
Don’t open your eyes so wide. They are too anticipatory. They 
make me think I say more than I mean.” 

“How can I help opening my eyes when you ask such questions ?” 
answered Kate. “ Has Maggie been rude to you?” 

“ By implication. That is,she gave me a short answer with a long 
meaning.” 

“T said No when I meant No,” I exclaimed. 

“T asked her,” continued the Major, “ if she had been surprised to 
hear of my offer of marriage. ‘No! she answered, with the same 
depth of meaning in the monosyllable as the parish clerk gives to the 
word Amen.” 

“If you continue to be personal, Major Rivers,’ I said, “I shall 
leave you. I am quick at taking a hint, and shall conclude you want 
to terrify me off the preserves of love.” 

He laughed, and Kate looked grave, not clearly apprehending my 
meaning. 

“T shall suspect,” I went on, “that you want to quarrel with one 
sister that you may turn with additional relish to the other ; like the 
man who burnt his mouth that he might enjoy the luxury of iced 
water.” 

Reader, you may be surprised at my volubility. But it was 
obvious I could not remain silent since I had volunteered to accompany 
them into the garden. It was imperative that I should reply to ques- 
tions—that I should defend myself from friendly assaults; that, in 
short, I should act in such manner asif I had the freest, lightest heart 
in the world. It required an effort to do so, and the very effort made 
the result extreme. 

“Don't accredit me with courage enough to quarrel with you, Miss 
Maggie,” said the Major. “I am too old a hand at fighting not to 
know that the policy of war is the policy of life. I always conciliate 
the powerful.” 

I disliked the turn the conversation was taking. It was always my 
misfortune as a girl to provoke personalities. The merest dialogue 
generally ended with me in a sort of colloquial hand-to-hand fight, 
and my victories were always humiliating. I caution my sex against 
the reputation of wit. A witty woman is looked upon by men as a 
sort of intellectual Aunt Sally, whom they consider themselves 
privileged to pelt with sticks. 
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“Tet us goand sit in the arbour,” said Kate. “If Aunt Emma sees 
us walking together she will think we are abusing her. Oh, Maggie!” 
she continued, as we seated ourselves on a rustic seat in a pretty little 
alcove, well screened by a drapery of festooning creepers; “it was 
such fun with Aunt Emma. Last night, when we talked of Major 
Rivers’ proposal you would have thought that she would have eaten 
him up when he presented himself; instead of which she was 
wonderfully polite.” 

“ Vinegar and water, instead of pure vinegar,” said the Major. 


“She began by preaching a sermon, but all very politely,” con- 
tinued Kate. 


“She spoke against men,” said the Major. 

“Of course she gave us plenty of her wit,” said Kate. “One 
stroke was, that a bad thought is like a decayed tooth, that sets the 
whole jaw aching, though the rest of the teeth be sound.” 

“‘ Which,” said the Major, ‘‘ was meant to apply to men who marry 
girls for any other reason than for themselves. Their intentions may 
be correct, but a want of genuine love is the decayed tooth. Well, 
she’s right.” 

“She ended her sermon,” said Kate, “by remarking that there are 
men like nuts—when you crack them you find the kernel half 
powder.” 

“She recommended a metaphorical cracking of a man by a girl 
before she accepted him,” exclaimed the Major with comical solemnity, 
“just to see that there was no decay within. She might have gone a 
step further, and recommended a physical cracking of his head. That 
would ensure a peaceable future.” 

“Tam glad,” I said, “that the ‘ preliminaries’ went off smoothly. 
My aunt is a stubborn woman.” 

“Very different from her son George,” said the Major. “But 
we'll not honour her with any further discussion. She has fulfilled 
her guardianly duties; has given me her niece, and—what condition, 
think you, she has imposed on our marriage ?” 

“T can’t guess.” 

“We must be married privately, she said. There must be no 
breakfast, no friends, no toilette.” 

A painful blush fired my cheeks. “It is impossible that she can 
be in earnest,” I exclaimed. 

“She is in earnest though,” said the Major. “ Kate must allow 
herself to be launched without a single streamer flying, without a 
singlo salvo fired. But what does it matter? We'll raise a cheer 
amongst ourselves. If it will not be boisterous it will be sincere.” 

“Tam sure she would have given way, had you opposed her,” said 


Kate, with a melancholy pout. ‘ But I do believe you like the idea 
of a private marriage.” 
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“T confess I do, little one,” he answered, toying with her hands, 
“Look at the comfort of privacy. You are not called upon to cry, 
nor I to speak. Above all, you are spared a final obligation to 
your aunt—her rude dismissal gives a conscience to the luxury of 
hate.” 

I rose, seeing the caressing gesture. What I had heard annoyed 
me. Had Kate requested a private marriage it would have been 
well; for my own part I could have wished her to be married so; but 
to have privacy thrust upon her; to be despatched into the world 
without the sympathy of a ceremony—for the breakfast, the gather- 
ing of friends, the speeches, the whole entowrage of the wedding, form 
in reality so many sympathies to a young girl, and embody indeed 
one of the many superstitions to which she recurs in after life—all 
this filled me with humiliation and anger. My selfishness urged me 
into demanding for my sister some preparation for this great event of 
her life. I determined to see my aunt at once, and left the arbour. 
Kate called after me, asking me to remain; but I rejected the im- 


plied compliment and hastened away, feeling that I had stayed too 
long with them as it was. 
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I watKep towards the house, and entered it impetuously; but as I 
opened the door my valour forsook me. 

For what was I about to ask? For a marriage ceremony that 
would cost many pounds—not a wedding that would cost a few half- 
crowns. What right had I to make such a demand? Who was my 
sister, that I could demand for her a better treatment than such as 
my aunt would probably exhibit towards a faithful servant ? 

Dependence, helplessness, poverty, cowed me. Still I determined 
to see Aunt Emma, though to approach her in a very different manner 
from what I had contemplated in my first movement of anger.. The 
facility with which Major Rivers seemed to have secure] her sanction 
suggested that he had put and left her in a good temper. Her amiability’ 
would certainly pass ere the evening came; and I thought it wisest 
to avail myself of a chance that might not occur again. 

I therefore mounted to my room, courageous with a spirit more 
serviceable than my first temper had inspired. I took off my things, 
smoothed my hair, and went in quest of my aunt. I knew where to 
find her. She was in her room, of course—her bedroom—to which 


she regularly resorted every afternoon, to read a portly volume of 
Presbyterian tracts. I had properly timed myself; her readin g 
would be over; and she would now be meditating her latest acqui- 


sition of piety. I knocked at the dcor. 
“Come in.’ 
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I entered, and found her as I had expected. Her hands were 
folded over the book on her lap, and she sat, with a peculiar bolt- 
uprightness, in a small armchair near the window. I knew that the 
only way to prevent her from becoming immediately irritable was to 
attack the subject I wished to discuss at once. 

“Do I intrude, Aunt Emma ?” 

“ What do you want ?” 


“You have sanctioned Kate’s marriage. I want to thank you for. 


her,” I said, with a hypocritical instinct of conciliation. 

“ Couldn’t she thank me herself?—I think she did.” 

“The interests of my sister, Aunt Emma, are mine: her hopes, 
her happiness, her dignity, are my own.” 

My aunt raised her eyebrows. 

“ Aunt,” I exclaimed, “ you will not let her marry without some 
small preparation ?” 

“What do you mean by some ‘small preparation ’ ?” 

“There will be a little breakfast ; a few friends asked; some small 
exhibition cf kindly interest in her embarkation on the strange sea of 
the future.” 

“This comes of reading novels,” said my aunt. 

“Tt does not. You have been a girl yourself. You know the 
significance a woman attaches to her bridal preparations.” 

“What significance? Do you think men care for it? If they 
think it’s the peel that makes the apple sweet they are bigger fools 
than I take them to be. If the men do not care for it, why should 
women make their parents or guardians spend their money on 
eatables and Brussels lace? Women don’t make a parade for each 
other.” 

“T would wish to see Kate started in life like a lady. A good 
deal of a husband’s respect hangs upon these first steps of a woman.” 

“ Oh, that’s your creed, is it ? You have profited from your reading, 
I must confess.” Then, becoming suddenly angry, she exclaimed : 
“ As to Kate's starting in life like a lady—who’s to pay for it *” 

I was silent. I knew the game was lost, now that she had touched 
upon the monetary aspect of the affair. I had hoped that a moment 
of good temper would have betrayed her into a concession. 

“Tf you think I’m rich, you are mistaken,” she went on shrilly. 
“Tm poor, poorer than I need be. If you want to know my income 
I tell you it is not enough to give my son—my own flesh and blood 
—a start in life. Don’t talk to me of your sister when I see my boy 
George without a prospect.” 

There was a dead pause. I looked towards the door. 

“As for you,” she said after a little, fixing her eyes, lively with 
irritability, on my face, “ knowing what you owe to me, your pride, or 
a proper sense of obligation, ought certainly to have kept you dumb 
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in this matter. Pray confine your romantic dreams to the libraries ; 
don’t intrude them upon me, who am too poor to support them.” 

I held my peace. 

“T gave you credit for some sense. You have a mind; but you let 
it lie like a flat stone; whenever it is turned over I see no end of 
wriggling things beneath it. Let in more sunshine—real sunshine I 
mean. The maggots that prey upon your reason would soon die of 
light.” 

«Well, aunt,’ I ventured to exclaim, ‘‘all that need be said has 
been said. The subject shall be dead for me.” And with this I left 
the room—peevish, wearied, disgusted. 

On cool reflection, however, I began to think that Aunt Emma was 
right in her resolution to have the marriage a private one. Her 
means were undoubtedly small. Kate would want, too, her help 
towards a wardrobe. These things I had forgotten. I was a foolish 
country girl—how often do the turns in this narrative drive me into 
this confession !—with sensibilities heightened by my aunt’s conduct ; 
so that a fancied slight or insult made my blood curdle and my heart 
leap up like it would through a fright. True to my nature, I had in- 
terpreted this private marriage into another humiliation to be put upon 
Kate and myself. I had somehow got the notion into my head that a 
private marriage—private as Kate’s would be—was the greatest in- 
dignity that could, with any show of reason, be imposed upon a bride. 
It was a novelistic theory, pure and simple; so was my idea that if 
ever a woman stood in need of adventitious dignity, by which I mean 
the glory of apparel and the splendour of ceremony, it was when she 
knelt at the altar. My fixed belief was that nine-tenths of men were 
altogether influenced by the externals of feminine life. “If,” I said 
to myself, “a woman wants to preserve a man’s good opinion of her, 
her first care should be to start with the means of securing his admi- 
ration.” It requires more shrewdness to believe in plausible nonsense 
than in truth; for the simplicity of truth yields no occupation to the 
mind. I believed firmly in my false estimates of human character ; 
estimates which, like charades, bring out only fragments of an idea at 
a time. But I have lived my reading out; and my knowledge got 
from the red-lettered folio of humanity sets me laughing at my girlish 
eagerness to procure a respectable wedding for Kate. 

I had no opportunity until the evening of talking with my sister. 
My aunt had placed a pile of grey worsted stockings before me, and 
these protectors against the coming snows wanted a vast amount of 
darning. Industry was not to be simulated at Ivy Lodge. If I 
ceased my work for a few minutes Aunt Emma would look at me out 
of the corners of her eyes. The pupil showed but the fragment of an 
optic, but it was a wonderfully expressive fragment. 

Meanwhile I noticed a change in her manners towards Kate. I 
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cannot better describe the alteration than by asking you to recall the 
conduct of your schoolmistress towards you after your mamma had 
informed her that you were leaving school for good next half. It was 
a struggle between the sense of a necessity for politeness, since inde- 
pendence is claimed, and a habit of treatment which is not to be 
readily dismissed. The opposing forces propelled my aunt’s mind 
into an attitude of stiff condescension ; a compromise between politeness 
and contempt. 

As I went upstairs for the night I turned into Kate’s room. 

“Sit down, Maggie,” she said, “and let me lock the door. I feel 
my own mistress now, and you cannot guess what an immense con- 
tempt the feeling gives me for Aunt Emma.” 

I, who was not leaving, felt boundless contempt too. Poor wretches! 
contempt was our only weapon. It gave as much pain to our tyrant 
as the arrow of a Lilliputian would give darted at the hide of a Brob- 
dignagian rhinoceros. 

I had hurriedly told Kate of my interview with Aunt Emma. “It 
is not wise,” I now said, “to anger her by any protests. You must 
remember Kate, that you have to look to her for your wedding-dress 
and trousseau, or at least a portion of it.” 

“Tndeed I have not,’ she answered. “That is what I have been 
waiting to tell you. Aunt informed Major Rivers, in her peevish 
decided way, that she was too poor to provide me with even a petticoat.” 

“ And what did Major Rivers say ?” 

*** My dear Mrs. Gordon, I will supply Kate with every requisite. 
Neither she nor I could dream of intruding on your generosity after 
your great liberality’ in presenting me with her hand.’” 

“T hoped she writhed beneath the sarcasm, feeble as it was.” 

“Not she. She screwed up her face into a look as much as to say, 
‘I quite deserve your thanks.’ ” 

“Well!” I exclaimed, with the passive accent of helpless despera- 
tion, “matters are now at the worst. You are represented as an 
egregious pauper. Aunt Emma can’t degrade us beyond that.” 

I did not want her to notice the tears that filled my eyes, so I went 
over to the window under the pretence of looking out. 

« And when do you think I am to be married, Maggie?” 

“Very shortly, I hope.” 

“Tn three weeks.” 

“ Better had it been in three days.” 

“T could not name an earlier time. He wanted it ‘to be on the 
1st of November; I said the Ist of December. We at length split 
the difference, and called it the 15th of November. I wanted time to 
prepare.” 

“ To prepare what ?” 

“ My troussean.” 
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“ Where is it to come from ?” 

“Tam to write to a London dressmaker, whose name and address 
he has given me, and tell her to come down here. When she arrives 
I am to give her what orders I choose.” 

“A princely bridegroom !” 

“But I shall be economical, Maggie, just to show him that I marry 
him for love, and not for what I can get.” 

I smiled and remained silent. 

“ At the same time I want to look well, although I am to be married 
ina bonnet. To-morrow, Maggie, he is going to take me to Lorton, 
to buy materials for making up into good wearing dresses. Oh! I 
shall be very busy. You must help me, darling. There are lots of 
things you can do for me. I shall want .. .” 

She. commenced an enumeration of her wants, which, enlarged by 
my suggestions, lasted some minutes. 

“Has he named any place of residence ?” I inquired. 

“Yes. He is going to give up his house here, and travel for six or 
eight months on the continent. During his absence an agent of his 
will see to the furnishing of a house for us at Newton.” 

“ Where is that ?” 

“A few miles out of London, he tells me. Fancy, Maggie, my 
going to Switzerland and Italy! It will be the coming true of my 
brightest dreams. We shall go to the Swiss lakes, and to Venice, and 
home through France. I am dying to see Paris! Oh! Maggie, my 
happiness would be complete if you were only going to be with us, or 
if you were to be married yourself to some one you dearly loved.” 

“Never mind me, Kate. All that we have to do for the present is 
to think of you. One at a time.” 

“But you will come and see us, Maggie, often; and stay with us 
for days together ?” 

“Allin good time. Wait till you’re settled.” 

She became endearing. She pushed her chair near me and folded 
her arms around my neck. 

“T cannot bear the thought of leaving you, dearest. We have been 
so much together. Do you remember when we first came to Ivy 
Lodge ?—how we used to play together in the arbour where we three 
sat this afternoon ?—how George used to teach us to smoke, and 
how we both cried when he cut the tongue of his blackbird the wrong 
way, because he wanted it to talk? We were tiny things then, 
Maggie. How little we knew the life that was in store for us!” 

1 compressed my brows to keep back my tears. 

“What a long time we seem to have lived, Maggie! I sometimes 
think that we must be older than we are. It seems such a long long 
while ago since we first came here.” 

There was a pause. Presently sho said, in a low voice: 
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“When I am married I mean to ask my husband’s permission to 
visit our parents’ graves. Devonshire is not very far when you have 
money to reach it with. I should lke to go with you, Maggie, and 
pray there. I wish I could say one little prayer there before I am 
married.” 

“Their spirits are near us, Kate, darling. We can pray to them 
here—any where.” 

“The new life I am about to enter,” she went on, “ will be so strange 
tome. Qh! Maggie, a girl misses her mother when she is going to 
change her life. I want advice, and the kisses which are like a 
blessing.” 

I pressed my lips close to hers, yearning to administer the benedic- 


tion which I knew her young spirit craved for. But a sister's lips are 
not those of a mother. 








